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FOREl',€RD 

In  seeking  a  means  of  enriching  and  motivating  the  study  of  liter- 
ature in  the  high  school,  it  is  necessary  to  review,  v.lth  the  experience 
of  the  previous  thirty  years,  numerous  courses  of  study  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  taught  as  to  content  and  method.  During  these  years  we 
have  witnessed  the  transition  from  the  book-centered  or  traditional 
school  to  the  child-centered  or  progressive  school,  and  now  to  the  life- 
centered  or  community  school  .  In  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the 
everchanging  needs  of  society,  objectives,  curriculiOTS,  aind  procedures 
have  been  carefiolly  studied  and  evaluated. 

Democratic  living  stresses  individual  development,  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  working,  and  real  f imctional  activity.  In  the  book-centered 

2 
school  the  main  goal  was  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  .  The  emphasis  was 

upon  facts,  drills,  and  rr.emory  exercises.  The  child  was  not  taught  as 

a  whole,  but  in  segments.  In  this  school  the  teacher  was  very  active 

while  the  pupil  was  somewhat  passive  and  receptive.  The  relationship 

3 
was  that  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  with  formal  discipline  and  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  teacher  and  the  textbook. 

Self-expression  and  individual  thinking  were  not  encouraged.  Per- 
formance was  standardized  to  meet  the  capacities  of  the  average  pupil. 
Both  the  course  and  the  method  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  excep- 
tional child — the  especially  gifted  or  the  dull. 


1.  E.  G.  Olsen,  School  and  Community,  pp.  30-34. 

2.  A.  E.  Meyer,  Development  of  Education  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  56. 

3.  Loc,  cit. 
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English  teaching  through  the  years  has  had  constantly  to  justify 
its  raison  d ' etre ,  and  English  teachers  as  a  group  have  been  seriously 
concerned  ivith  their  problem.  As  late  as  1914  v;e  find  this  statement 
in  a  text  on  the  teaching  of  English:   "The  doubts  as  to  whether  it  cam 
be  taught  are  also  ceasing,  for  the  sxifficient  reason  that  it  is  taught 
in  many  schools  with  as  great  measure  of  success  as  are  the  other  sub- 
jects, Wiiether  judged  by  its  opportunity  as  a  means  of  discipline,  as 
a  subject  of  information,  or  as  a  means  of  cultivating  taste."  Its 
claims  rest  upon  English  as  a  means  of  knowing  life,  as  a  source  of  the 
higher  pleas\a*es,  as  a  form  of  training,  and  as  an  ethical  force. 

In  a  recent  book  we  find  this  justification:   "The  development  of 
social  xmderstanding  through  literature  is  a  major  concern  .  .  .  and 
the  great  writers  of  all  ages  were  concerned  with  many  of  the  situations 
that  face  men  today." 


4.  G.  R.  Carpenter,  F.  T.  Baker,  and  F,  N.  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School,  p.  250. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  H.  D.  Roberts,  Vv.  V.  Kaufers,  and  G,  E.  Kefauver,  English  as  Social 
Living,  pp.  14-15. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

THE  PURPOSE 

The  piorpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  unit 
plan,  its  history  and  development,  the  planning,  constructing,  present- 
ing, and  evaluating  of  units  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  re- 
garding the  values  inherent  in  the  plan. 

The  Statement  of  the  Purpose 

The  problem  is  specifically  concerned  with  an  analysis  of  the  fol- 
lovd.ng  values  inherent  in  the  imit  plan  in  providing  for: 

1.  Sustained  and  intrinsic  motivation 

2.  Integration  of  learning  and  personality  development 

3.  Flexible  and  democratic  program 

4.  Creativity  in  vivid  and  direct  learning  activity-'- 

5.  Development  of  desirable  behavior  patterns 

6.  Acquirement  of  skills  and  appreciations 

The  Importance  of  the  Study 

With  the  strengthened  emphasis  upon  the  community-centered  school 
ydth  the  accompanying  need  for  curriculvmi  revision  to  meet  life  needs, 
there  has  arisen  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  how  best  to  adapt  the 
course  of  study  in  English  to  meet  these  changed  objectives.  In  The 
Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy  we  read,  "Constant  study  and 


1.  E.  G.  Olseflj  School  and  Community,  pp.  30-34' 
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revision  are  reqiiired  to  keep  them,"  the  purposes  of  education,  "meaning- 

2 
ful  to  the  people  and  effective  in  the  schools." 

Since  language  and  literature  are  basic  to  skills  and  effectiveness 
in  the  conmunication  arts  and  to  cultural  appreciation  and  social  vinder- 
standing,  teachers  of  English,  more  than  any  other  one  group,  are  constantly- 
revising  the  course  in  an  effort  at  adaptation.  Yet  these  changes  must  come 
gradually  with  the  retention  of  certain  fundamental  truths  in  relation  to 
moral  teaching  and  spiritual  values.  Then,  too,  basic  kno\ifledge,  concepts, 
and  skills  must  not  be  lost  in  stressing  creative  experience  and  self-expres- 
sion. 

To  a  large  extent  our  schools  are  still  traditional,  but  with  creative 
teaching  as  a  form  of  cooperative  research  and  planning,  the  schools  have 
made  great  progress.  The  recitation  came  in  with  the  development  of  the 

class  system  by  Lancaster  and  Bell  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thayer 

3 
in  The  Passing  of  the  Recitation  says  that  it  was  a  practical  conception 

which  met  a  practical  need  and  was  necessary  in  assigning  the  daily  quota 

of  subject-matter  on  a  day-by-day  basis.  The  traditional  recitation  is  no 

longer  vital  or  satisfactory,  as  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  must  now  share 

in  the  problem  of  curriciilum-^aking. 

Upon  examining  a  nimiber  of  covirses  of  study  and  books  on  the  teaching 

of  English,  published  from  1918  to  1930,  it  was  found  that  the  emphasis  was 

upon  the  college-entrance  requirements,  A  limited  number  of  classics  and 

anthologies  and  a  standard  authority  on  the  history  of  English  or  American 

literature  were  studied  intensively  each  year.  The  books  for  required  reading 


2.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  Merican 
Democracy,  p.  2. 

3.  V.  T.  Thayer,  The  Passing  of  the  Recitation.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company.  1928. 
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were  chosen  from  the  standard  lists  for  collateral  reading.  The  method 
vfas  analytical  with  the  same  assignment  given  the  entire  class  on  a  day- 
by-day  quota.  In  the  Chicago  system  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  program  for 
approximately  44,278  pupils  of  high-school  age  resxilted  in  1943  in  consul- 
tation, research,  and  a  revised  course  of  study,  which  was  tested  for  a 
period  of  three  years  in  five  English  laboratories. 

The  Incidence  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  was  suggested  to  the  writer  as  an  original  project  study 
of  Macbeth,  later  developed  as  a  vinit.  When  an  opportunity  was  given  in 
Hillsborough  County  for  organizing  in  the  summer  of  1945  a  dynamic  program 
in  English,  twenty-five  teachers  worked  untiringly  with  Dr.  Angela  M, 
Broening,  Curriculum  Consiiltajit,  on  the  problem  of  curriculum  revision  and 
organization.  The  result  of  this  cooperative  planning  was  a  mimeographed 

course  of  study  for  grades  seven  through  twelve,  containing  39  language- 

5 
composition  units  and  39  literature  units. 

Definitions  of  Terms 
Activity.  The  activity  is  a  fonn  of  physical  or  mental  behavior  in  which 
the  individual  engages  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

Adaptation.  Adaptation  is  the  process  of  selecting  and  organizing  materials 
and  procedures  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  specific  social  needs  of  the 
individual  pupils  living  in  an  integrated  society. 

Appr e ci at i on s .  Appreciations  are  sympathetic  evaluations  which  function  as 
general  patterns  of  conduct. 


4.  W.  H.  Johnson,  "Literature  Units  in  the  Chicago  Curriculum."  The 
English  Jo\jrnal.  Vol.  XiXlII,  No.  6  (June  1944).  pp.  28e-293' 

5.  Hillsborough  County  Cxorriculum  Vtorkshop,  English  Course  of  Study — 
Grades  7  -  12 — for  Hillsborough  County,  Introduction,  pp.  i-ii« 
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Experience.  Experience  is  the  actual  living  through  a  situation  and  re- 
acting to  its  various  aspects.  Moreover,  experience  includes  whatever  one 
does  or  undergoes  that  results  in  changes  in  meanings  and  conduct. 

Method.  Method  is  the  manner  of  doing  anything.  In  education,  method 
directs  the  effective  use  of  all  the  elements  in  learning  situations.  Method 
is  thought  of  as  superior  when  it  emerges  from  the  situation  or  problem  at 
hand. 

Motivation.  Motivation  is  arranging  situations  within  school  life  in  terms 
that  are  challenging.  It  is  creating  a  drive  or  an  urge  toward  an  activity 
that  will  produce  the  desired  result. 

Outcomes.  Outcomes  in  education  are  what  actiially  result  from  the  attain- 
ment of  aims  in  education.  The  ultimate  attainment  of  the  established  ob- 
jectives in  education  is  the  well-rounded  individual  with  anharmonious,  uni- 
fied personality. 

Evaluation.  Evaluation  is  determining  pupil  growth,  coming  to  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  pupil,  and  improving  methods  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Understanding .  An  understanding  is  a  general  concept  that  results  from  or- 
ganizing and  interpreting  the  meanings  of  the  various  aspects  of  a  given 
situation. 

Unit  of  Work.  A  unit  of  work  is  a  series  of  activities  engaged  in  by  pupils 
under  teacher  guidance  to  realize  a  dominating  purpose  held  by  the  pupils. 


6.  Definitions  are  adapted  from:  D.  D.  Jackson  and  W.  B.  Irvin,  The  Unit 
Method  of  Learning  and  Teaching,  pp.  12-lJ. 
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Delimitations 
This  investigation  is  limited  to  the  use  of  the  unit  plan  in  teaching 
literatiire  on  the  high-school  level,  grades  seven  through  twelve.  It  is 
not  a  discussion  of  the  entire  course  of  study  in  English;  nor  is  it  a 
thesis  on  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  general.  It  is  not  necessarily 
a  presentation  of  a  method  of  teaching,  since  the  unit  plan  is  a  combina- 
tion of  methods,  but  it  is  a  study  confined  to  the  unit  and  the  values  de- 
rived from  and  inherent  in  the  plan. 

Procedure  in  Collecting  Data 

The  investigator  obtained  a  number  of  city  and  state  courses  of  study 
of  twenty  and  even  thirty  years  ago  for  comparison  with  those  used  in  jiro- 
gressive  schools  today.  A  careful  examination  of  recent  educational  period- 
icals, courses  of  study,  and  professional  books  revealed  that  the  vinit  plan, 
while  not  new,  is  Just  recently  gaining  wide  acceptance.  From  these  sources 
the  available  data  for  planning,  presenting,  and  evaluating  the  \xnit  vrere 
collected.  Additional  data  from  the  Hillsborough  County  Curriculum  Workshops 
for  1945,  1946,  and  1947  were  used.  Opinions  of  teachers  in  the  field  v;ere 
gathered  by  means  of  interviews,  conferences,  and  committee  assigrtoients; 
pupil  reactions  and  appraisals,  obtained  through  conferences  and  tests  of 
various  tjpesj  and  literature  on  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  supplemented 
other  source  material. 

Procedure  in  Treating  Data 

A  comparative  study  was  made  of  the  pupil-centered  and  the  book-centered 
courses  of  study  and  the  contribution  of  each  was  evaluated.  An  historical 
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study  of  unit  development  in  modern  educational  theory  and  practice  was 
undertaken.  Several  available  types  of  units  in  many  subject  areas  were 
examined  carefully  mth  reference  to  construction  and  criteria.  Extensive 
bibliographies  and  reading  lists  were  compiled,  films  and  recordings  se- 
lected, and  correlations  with  other  subject  areas  planned.  All  of  these 
data  were  employed  to  establish  certain  social  and  educational  values  in- 
herent in  the  lonit  plan  of  teaching. 


CHAPTER  II 
HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIELD 

In  the  writings  of  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart,  a  German  philosopher 
and  teacher,  we  find  the  suggestion  for  the  iinit  plan  in  liis  method  form- 
ulated early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  His  followers  divided  the  plan 
into  the  "five  formal  Herbartian  steps":  preparation,  presentation,  com- 
parison or  association,  generalization,  and  application.  Between  this 
period  and  the  appearance  in  1926  of  Morrison's  book  entitled  The  Practice 
of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  many  modifications  of  the  unit  idea 
have  appeared. 

Charles  McMurry  was  convinced  that  the  development  of  large  topics 
or  large  units  of  instruction,  to  which  he  referred  as  "projects,"  vrais 

necessary  in  order  to  teach  children  to  think  and  to  give  them  the  know- 

2 
ledge  necessary  to  effective  living.   H.  C.  Morrison,  of  the  University 

3 
of  Chicago,  published  a  treatise  on  this  concept  of  teaching.   The  for- 
mula for  his  "Mastery  Technique"  is:   "Pre-test,  teach,  test  the  result, 
adopt  procedure,  teach  and  test  again  at  the  point  of  actual  learning." 
He  defines  a  learning  unit  as  "a  comprehensive  and  significant  aspect  of 
the  environment,  of  an  organized  science,  or  an  art,  or  of  conduct,  which, 
being  learned,  results  in  an  adaptation  in  personality."   He  illustrates 


1.  E.  D.  Wesley,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  p.  471. 

2.  C.  A,  McMurry,  Teaching  by  Projects,  pp.  1-17;  44-59. 

3.  H.  C.  Morrison,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School, 
pp.  24-25- 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 
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his  five  types  of  units  by  topical  outlines  which  seem  to  have  little 
bearing  upon  the  project  idea. 

Many  methods  of  teaching  are  based  upon  imitary  organization  of 
materials  and  activities.  The  "project"  may  be  considered  one  illustra- 
tion of  the  unit  idea.  The  influence  of  John  Dewey  was  expanded  through 

the  work  of  Kilpatrick,  Meriam,  Collins,  Bode,  Counts,  Bosser  and  others 

7 
who  made  the  "project"  idea  popular. 

Dewey  criticized  Herbart  as  being  deductive  and  demanding  too  little 
pupil  activity.  Both,  however,  realized  the  significance  of  individual 
differences  for  understanding  the  child,  so  important  in  the  unit  method. 
Dewey  emphasized  in  his  How  We  Think,  published  in  1910,  the  steps  involved 
in  problem  solving  and  stressed  motivation. 

Another  contribution  is  the  movement  toward  the  individualized  written 
assignment.  Among  the  better-known  exponents  may  be  mentioned  Washburne, 
Burk,  Parkhiorst,  and  Search.  The  various  forms  of  the  movement,  the  Winnetka 
Plan,  the  Dalton  Plan,  the  Batavia  System,  the  Miller  Contract  Plan,  the 
Group  Study  Plan,  and  the  Morrison  Plan  have  much  in  common  so  that  indi- 
vidual treatment  is  not  deemed  necessary  here.  To  support  this  conclusion 
we  have  the  extensive  investigation  of  various  lonit  assignments  made  by 
the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  in  1933.  Although  the  schools 

reported  their  plans  under  different  names,  activity,  project,  problem,  pro- 

9 
cedures  were  not  different.'^  The  report  states: 


6.  D.  D.  Jackson  and  W.  B.  Irvin,  The  Unit  Method  of  Learning  and  Teach- 
ing, pp.  2-3. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  ^  -Ld. 

£.  A.  E.  Meyer,  Development  of  Education  in  the  Tvrentieth  Century,  pp.  8-9 
9.  Jackson  and  Irvin,  loc.  cit. 
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Great  confusion  of  terminology  exists  in  the 
field  of  widely  discussed  plans  characterized  by 
the  unit  assignment.  In  practice,  a  number  of  tech- 
niques, or  procedures  characterized  by  the  unit  as- 
signment are  essentially  one  and  the  same  thing. 
These  procedures  are  variously  kno^'m  as  the  project 
method,  differentiated  assignments,  long-unit  assign- 
ments, contract  plan,  V/innetka  technique,  Dalton  Plan, 
or  modification  of  any  one  of  the  last  three — compar- 
ative studies  amply  justify  the  statement  that  schools 
operating  under  any  one  of  these  three  last-mentioned 
terms,  or  under  any  modification  of  them,  are  doing 
very  much  the  same  type  of  work  done  by  schools  oper- 
ating under  any  one  of  the  first  seven  terms, -'-^ 

Morrison's  procediore,  however,  is  essentially  the  method  as  we  \mderstand 
it  today,  and  his  five  steps  may  be  enumerated  as:  exploration,  presenta- 
tion, assimilation,  organization,  and  recitation.  The  concept  of  the  unit 
has  been  modified  in  form  and  application.  In  its  present  form  it  has  been 
developed  especially  since  1930.    The  imit  method  was  first  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  elementary  science  and  the  social  studies.  After  1935  it 
was  developed  to  include  language,  recreation,  and  industrial  arts.  Many 
types  of  lonits,  plans  for  organization,  and  criteria  for  evaluation  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  literature  of  the  field. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  stated  that,  although  the  sources  of  the 
individual  plans  are  practically  identical,  educators  have  made  applications 
independently.  Each  has  contributed  original  elements  differing  in  accord- 
ance with  his  creative  ability. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  classify  units  since  the  types  are  as  varied 
as  the  educational  philosophies  and  factors  entering  them.  There  are  two 
major  classifications  upon  which  there  is  general  agreement:   subject-matter 


10.  L.  V.  Koos  et  al..  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education.  Bulletin 
No.  17,  Summary,  pp.  125-12?. 

11.  M.  L.  Geotting,  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School, pp.  309-310* 
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and  experience  \anits.  These  are  defined  by  Caswell  and  Campbell  as  follows: 
"An  experience  or  activity  unit  is  based  upon  the  pupil's  own  interest,  p\ir- 

poses,  and  felt  needs."  The  fact  that  the  source  of  imity  is  in  the  learner 

12 
himself  assures  meaning  and  motivation.    This  makes  possible  the  use  of 

13 
certain  organic  activities  "harmoniously  integrated  v;ith  experience,"   or 

the  experiences  that  he  should  have  after  confronting  life  situations. 

Reinoehl  and  Ayers  explain  that  "a  subject-matter  unit  is  based  on 
learning  materials  related  to  sane  central  theme,  topic,  or  area  of  general 
experiences.  These  sources  of  unity  are  external  to  the  learner.  Their 
chief  value  lies  in  the  leads  they  suggest  to  experience  more  real  and  vital 
to  the  pupil."    Kilpatrick  says  that  a  unit  conception  of  the  activity  pro- 
gram seems  best  understood  as  a  unitary  sample  of  actual  child  living  as  nearly 

15 
complete  and  natural  as  school  conditions  will  permit. 

The  type  of  lonit  chosen  depends  largely  upon  the  desired  outcomes  to 

be  achieved,  which,  in  turn,  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  teacher's  theory  of 

psychology  and  his  educational  philosphy.  Jones,  Grissell,  and  Grinstead 

list  three  tjfpes  of  \inits:   (1)  subject-matter  iinits,  (2)  cent er-of -interest 

units,  and  (3)  units  of  adaptation.  Of  the  third  type,  which  enables  the 

pupil  to  meet  life  situations  effectively,  Benjamin  Harold  in  the  editor's 

17 
introduction  says  that   in  this  unit  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  material  or 

on  the  learner,  but  on  the  product  in  terms  of  learners  in  action  and  in  life 

situations. 


12.  H.  L.  Caswell  and  D.  S.  Campbell,  Curriciilum  Development ,  p.  406. 

13.  C.  M.  Reinoehl  aind  F.  C.  Ayers,  Classroom  Administration  and  Pupil  Ad- 
justment, p.  335. 

lU,     Ibid. 

15.  W.  H,  Kilpatrick,  Foundations  of  Method,  pp.  200-216. 

16.  A.  J.  Jones,  E.  D.  Grizzell,  and  W.  J.  Grinstead,  Principles  of  Unit 
Construction,  pp.  13-22. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  x. 


CHAPTER  III 
PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUCTING  THE  UNIT 

The  vinit  method  is,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  historical  sketch,  no  one 
particular  method,  but  rather  a  combination  of  methods  adapted  to  the  abili- 
ties, backgrounds,  and  needs  of  the  class.  The  unit  plan  is  not  an  easy  one, 
and  its  success  depends  larj^ely  upon  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  difficult  as  it  entails  endless  hours  of  research,  of  ascertaining 
pupil  interests  at  different  age  and  grade  levels,  of  extensive  study  of 
related  materials,  of  compilation  of  bibliographies  and  lists  of  books  from 
which  reading  selections  may  be  made,  and  a  knoivledge  of  the  use  and  the  best 
sources  of  audio-visual  aids.  Moreover,  "There  is  the  warning,  true  in  every 
sitiaation,  that  the  success  of  the  unit  program  will  depend  upon  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  librarian  aind  the  teacher." 

Criteria,  objectives,  and  outcomes  must  be  formulated  and  set  up.  Even 
after  a  \mit  has  been  built,  it  is  always  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  skills, 
interests,  and  experiences  of  the  pupils.  VJhile  allowing  pupil  participation 
in  the  planning  of  guide  and  study  sheets,  the  teacher  in  editing,  revising, 
and  evaluating  expends  painstaking  and  diligent  labor  in  the  role  of  curriculum- 
maker. 

A  survey  of  many  recent  courses  of  study  and  outstanding  treatises  on 

\mit  planning  reveals  that  the  various  procedures  suggested  are  as  diverse 

2 
perhaps  as  the  classifications  of  imits  into  types.  Goetting,  after 


1.  Syllabus  for  English  in  the  Secondary  School,  Grades  7-12,  State  Education 
Department,  quoted  from  the  Foreword  by  George  M.  Wiley,  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, pp.  3-4. 

2.  M.  L.  Goetting,  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  pp.  314-321. 
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analyzing  the  steps  as  given  by  Morrison,  Thayer,  Kilpatrick,  Billett, 
Miller,  and  Umstattd,  finds  that  they  are  essentially  alike  and  resolves 
them  into  four:   (l)  initiation,  (2)  development,  (3)  culmination,  and 

(4)  evaluation. 

3 
Burton  in  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  unit  planning  and  develop- 
ment gives  the  following  points  as  a  guide  for  constructing  specific  xmits: 
(1)  specific  objectives,  (2)  overview,  (3)  approach,  (4)  working  period, 

(5)  evaluation  techniques,  (6)  bibliography,  and  (7)  instructional  aids  and 
sources. 

Another  plan  proposed  by  Bossing^  gives  six  steps:   (1)  setting  up 
the  goals  or  objectives,  (2)  orienting  or  exploring  the  implications  of  the 
unit  attack,  (3)  planning  the  unit  attack,  (4)  estimating  the  time  allot- 
ments, (5)  experiencing  the  unit  plan,  and  (6)  evaluating  unit  success. 

In  selecting  the  vinit,  Jones,  Grizzell,  and  Grinstead-"^  would  have  the 
teacher  consider  both  the  objectives  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  and  the 
general  objectives  of  education.  To  decide  upon  the  number  and  the  length 
of  the  units  requires  much  study  and  experimentation.  Five  elements  enter 
into  the  selection:   (1)  the  character  of  the  unit  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  learner,  (2)  it  must  be  simple  enough  for  the 
learner  to  understand  the  outline  and  to  keep  the  objectives  before  him,  (3) 
it  must  represent  a  unified  experience  in  some  life  situation,  (4)  the  unit 
should  be  as  large  and  as  complete  as  the  learner's  ability  will  permit,  and 
(5)  the  length  of  time  is  not  so  significant  as  the  central  objective. 


3.  W.  H.  Bxrrton,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities,  p.  299-301. 

4.  N.  L.  Bossing,  Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  pp. 
216-219. 

5.  A.  J.  Jones,  E.  D.  Grizzell,  and  W.  J.  Grinstead,  Principles  of  Unit  Con- 
struction, pp.  80-81. 
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In  the  Missouri  Language  Arts  Bulletin  for  1941  there  is  an  excellent 
sampling  of  units  with  carefully  selected  reading  lists.  The  compilers  give 
these  points  in  unit  development:   (1)  objectives,  (2)  illustrative  material, 
(3)  suggested  teaching  approaches,  (4)  illustrative  teaching  procedures,  (5) 
student  activities,  and  (6)  evaluation. 

At  the  1945  Hillsborough  County  Curriculum  Workshop  Dr.  Angela  M. 
Broening  demonstrated  the  building  of  units  in  literature  articulated  and 
integrated  to  develop  character  education,  literary  appreciation,  and  read- 
ing and  library  skills.  The  teachers  after  building  three  or  four  units 
individiially  met  in  committees  of  the  same  grade  levels  to  edit  and  revise 
with  the  assistance  of  the  consultant.  The  course  of  study  thus  developed 
was  tried  out  experimentally  during  the  year  1945-1946,  and  again  revised 
during  the  summer  of  194^;.  The  material  which  had  been  mimeographed  was  now 
printed  as  the  course  of  study  for  the  entire  county.  At  the  English  work- 
shop conducted  in  1947  additional  units  were  planned  and  produced.  Fifty 
mimeographed  copies  of  each  were  given  to  participating  schools  and  sent  to 
other  schools  requesting  them. 

The  procedure  for  organization  tested  in  the  schools  of  Hillsborough 
County  is  recommended  here:  It  comprises  sevSn  divisions:   (1)  overview  or 
interest  pocket,  (2)  bibliography  of  reading  and  related  materials,  (3)  sug- 
gested time  allotment,  (4)  individual  activities,  (5)  questions  for  directed 
reading,  (6)  criteria  for  measuring  pupil  achievement,  (7)  conferences  or 
group  discussions  .  This  procedure  was  followed  in  constructing  and  presenting 
the  lonits  included  in  the  Appendix, 


6.  Missouri  at  Work  on  the  Public  School  Curricxolxm-  Secondary  School  Series, 
Lant^uage  Arts-  General  English,  Bulletin  3A.j  p.  99. 

7.  The  1945  Hillsborough  County  Curriculiun  ..orkshop-  English  Course  of  Study, 
Grades  7-12,  pp.  i-ii. 

8.  Workshop  notes. 
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Since  the  limits  of  this  thesis  do  not  permit  the  discussion  of  many 
other  excellent  studies  in  the  field  examined  by  the  investigator,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  unit  construction  is  here  adapted  from  the  Missouri  bul- 

9 
letin  .  It  is  suggested  as  a  simple  and  practical  procedure  for  the  inex- 
perienced teacher. 

At  the  beginning  the  teacher  sets  up  one  objective  or  one  main  objective 
and  several  enabling  objectives  necessary  in  attaining  the  primary  objective. 
The  teacher  then  selects  the  materials,  ivhich  she  later  divides  into  basic 
and  supplementary  materials.  In  most  instances  the  former  are  the  state  adopted 
textbooks  and  include  all  selections  to  be  read  by  the  entire  class.  To  many 
teachers  these  are  the  only  materials  available.  Even  here  some  selections 
are  better  adapted  to  individual  than  to  group  reading.  The  use  of  supplemen- 
tary materials  is  limited  according  to  bookroom  and  library  resources. 

Students  should  be  taught  hov/  to  study  the  materials  and  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  unit  theme.  These  sources  may  be  used  as  the  bases  for  indivi- 
d\ial  reports,  for  round-table,  open-forum,  and  panel  discussions,  for  informal 
classroom  conversation,  and  for  written  reports  or  creative  writing. 

Every  possible  means  of  motivation,  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual, 
shovild  be  employed  to  arouse  interest.  Activities  should  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  objectives,  the  materials,  and  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  pupil.  Activities  involving  speaking  and  writing  should  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  reading  unit, 

A  time  of  allotment  or  schedule  shoxold  then  be  worked  out.  Certain 
periods  are  to  be  set  aside  for  class  conferences,  individual  reports,  group 
or  committee  discussions,  and  other  desirable  activities.  Time  shoxild  be 


9.  Missouri  at  Work  on  the  Public  School  Ciirriculum,  Secondary  School 
Series,  Language  Arts,  General  English.  Bulletin  3A,  pp.  22-23. 
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allotted  in  advance  for  the  use  of  drill  material,  the  need  for  which  will 
be  evident  as  the  work  in  the  wait   progrevsses. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  AND  CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  UNIT 

PRESENTATION 

In  presenting  the  unit  the  approach  is  of  primary  importance.  It 
should  be  based  upon  the  vital  experiences  of  the  pupil.  In  planning  this 
step  Goetting  suggests  that  the  teacher  consider  pupil  interest,  pupil 
purpose,  pupil  need,  and  the  things  to  be  learned.  Originality  and  versa- 
tility of  attack  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  learning. 

The  unit  may  be  initiated  in  a  number  of  vjays  varying  vdth  the  nature 
of  the  course,  the  unit,  the  preceding  unit,  the  class,  and  with  the  ability 
and  skill  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  these  methods  of  approach  are:   (1)  the 
lecttire,  (2)  the  question-answer,  (3)  the  class  discussion,  and  (4)  the  use 
of  audio- visual  aids. 

The  lecture  method  is  effective  in  presenting  an  overview  of  the  entire 
xmit  and  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Tests  may  be  used  for  diag- 
nosing pupil  needs,  for  determining  the  backgroxind  for  the  new  unit,  and  for 
measuring  progress  in  comparison  with  scores  on  the  final  test.  Discussion 
should  be  pertinent  to  the  unit  theme.  Since  "one  seeing  is  worth  a  himdred 
tellings,"  audio-visual  aids  may  be  used  to  reveal  new  experiences  and  to 
f\irnish  motivation. 

After  the  unit  has  been  developed  and  initiated,  the  real  problem  lies 
in  planning  the  daily  sequence.  Experienced  teachers  and  supervisors.  Burton 
observes  ,  have  noted  that  many  beginning  teachers  who  seem  to  understand 


1.  H.  L.  Goetting,  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  pp.  319-343. 

2.  W.  H.  Burton,  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities,  pp.  301-303. 
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unit  organization  fail  in  carrying  out  the  plan  on  a  day-by-day  basis. 
With  long-time  assignments  there  are  no  daily-page  quotas.  The  question 
of  how  to  break  down  the  unit  is  not  adequately  treated  in  textbooks  on 
xanit  teaching. 

A  practical  suggestion  is  given  by  C.  C.  Barnes,  Divisional  Director 
in  the  Department  of  Social  Studies  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.  He 

has  had  for  a  number  of  years  marked  success  with  the  "Unit-Mastery  Method" 

3 
and  recommends  the  use  of  a  student-g\iide  sheet  indicating  the  minimum 

work  for  the  unit  and  directions  and  suggestions  for  activities.  The  work 

of  the  unit  is  divided  into  five  parts  or  steps  as  follows: 

a.  Unit  assignment 

b.  Period  of  study  on  material  of  basic  assignment 

c.  Period  of  supplementary  activities  after  pupils 
finish  the  basic  assignment 

d.  Period  of  general  discussion  of  the  unit-basic 
material  plus  supplementary  acquisitions 

e.  Unit  evaluation 

In  the  overview,  or  first  step,  Barnes  ties  the  unit  up  with  earlier 
units,  foresees  difficulties,  suggests  materials,  procedures,  presents  the 
objectives  and  motivation.  The  study  of  the  basic  material  requires  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  time  allotted.  A  mastery  of  90%   is  required  for 
this  part  for  the  mark  C.  Grades  of  B  or  A  depend  upon  the  work  completed 
beyond  the  basic  assignment.  During  the  third  period  pupils  who  have  finished 
their  basic  work  use  their  time  for  various  supplementary  activities.  The 
foxjrth  step  consists  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  \anit,  built  around  a 
series  of  topics  agreed  upon  by  the  class.  Summaries  given  by  the  teacher 
or  several  pupils  bring  the  \anit  to  a  close.  Tests  of  various  kinds  can  be 


3.  C.  C.  Barnes,  "Unit  Mastery  Method.  The  Clearing  House,  Vol.  2,  No.  2 
(September  1946),  pp.  79-81. 
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used  to  evaluate  the  work  sund  to  determine  whether  the  goals  have  been 

reached. 

4 
In  the  vinit  plan  the  classroom  becomes  a  laboratory  and  the  activi- 
ties may  vary  according  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the 
learners.  The  activity  itself  is  not  the  important  thing  but  the  effect 
upon  the  pupil.  Since  individuals  do  not  respond  in  the  same  way  to  the 
same  situation,  experiments  must  be  made  to  find  activities  to  produce 
the  desired  results. 

Some  sviggested  activities  include:   original  poems,  limericks,  diaries, 
journals,  reports,  stories,  autobiographies,  character  sketches  in  the  first 
person  with  identity  concealed,  letters  from  one  book  character  to  another, 
literary  "Hall  of  Fame,"  newspaper  accounts  of  scenes  from  books,  illustrated 
passages,  notebooks,  dramatizations,  impersonations,  pantomines,  debates, 
class  banquets,  assembly  programs,  panel  discussions,  forvmis,  and  radio 
programs  of  the  "Professor  I.  Q.^'  "Information,  Please^,"  or  the  "CBS  Was 
There"  type. 

CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  UNIT 

Henry  Harap  after  studying  the  criteria  of  a  good  lonit  of  work  in 
various  courses  of  study  and  books  concerning  courses  of  study  gives  five 
factors:   (1)  the  nature  of  the  learner,  (2)  the  principles  of  economical 
learning,  (3)  the  social  needs  of  the  pupil,  (4)  the  personality  of  the 
pupil,  and  (5)  certain  requirements  of  style  and  form.  His  criteria  are 


4.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  State  Education  Department, 
Syllabus  in  English  for  Secondary  Schools,  Grades  7-12,  p.  11  . 

5.  A.  J.  Jones,  E.  D,  Grizzell,  and  W.  J.  Grinstead,  Principles  of 
Unit  Construction,  p.  95. 

6.  Henry  Harap,  How  to  Construct  a  Unit  of  Work,  p.  7. 
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given  below: 

The  Criteria  of  a  Unit  of  Work 

1.  It  should  involve  a  variety  of  direct  primary  experiences. 

2.  It  should  provide  for  some  free,  informal  association  of 
the  pupils. 

3.  It  shoiild  provide  an  opportunity  for  manipiilative  or  bodily 
activity. 

4.  The  parts  of  the  unit  should  make  a  coherent  whole. 

5.  It  should  provide  a  considerable  amount  of  pupil  activity. 

6.  It  should  be  satisfying  or  the  anticipation  of  the  outcome 
should  be  satisfying. 

7.  It  should  provide  sufficient  concrete  and  illustrative 
material, 

8.  The  unit  of  work  should  have  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
present  or  future  life  of  the  pupil. 

9.  It  should  reproduce  actual  life  situations,  as  far  as 
possible. 

10.  It  shoiild  utilize  materials  as  they  occur  in  life, 

11,  It  should  contain  accurate  information. 

12,  It  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  origi- 
nate, plan,  and  direct  the  activity,  as  far  as  possible. 

13.  It  should  provide  opportunities  to  judge,  choose,  ajid 
evalxiate. 

14o  It  should  be  within  the  available  time  for  the  unit. 

15.  The  exposition  should  be  clear  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  new  teacher  to  put  the  unit  in  practice,  if  she  so 
desires. 

16.  It  should  state  clearly  where  materials  may  be  obtained. 

17.  When  references  are  given,  they  should  be  complete  and 
exact. 

After  making  an  intensive  study  of  many  kinds  of  criteria  found  in  books 
on  teaching,  courses  of  study,  and  periodicals.  Burton  reached  the  conclusion' 
that  these  scores  of  criteria,  although  differing  in  wording  and  arrangement, 
include  the  same  essential  points.  He  found  that  many  writers  listed  separate 
criteria  for  subject-matter  units  and  experience  units, 

Barr,  Burton,  and  Brueckner  give  the  following  excellent  criteria  to 

be  considered  in  selecting  units  of  experience  : 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  lonit  approximates  real  lifelike  situa- 
tions and  satisfies  pupil  needs 


7.  Burton,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  304. 

8,  A,  S.  Barr,  W.  H.  Burton,  and  L.  J.  Brueckner,  Supervision,  p.  535. 
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2.  The  extent  to  v/hich  a  xdde  variety  of  activities  are 
possible  so  that  there  are  means  of  adapting  the  work 
to  individual  differences  among  the  pupils 

3.  The  social  values  inherent  in  the  imit  and  in  the 
activities 

A-.  The  appropriateness  of  the  unit  in  the  development  of 
growth 

5.  The  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  integrate  the  con- 
tributions from  several  areas  in  the  curriculiim 

6.  The  value  of  the  outcomes  in  terms  of  pupil  purposes, 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  so  forth 

7.  The  extent  to  which  it  leads  subsequently  to  ftirther 
learning  activity 

8.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  provide  opportunity 
for  experience  in  cooperative  group  activity  and  for 
practicing  the  ways  of  democracy. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  /iKD  AUDIO-VISUAL  .^DS 

THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  should  be  the  center  of  interest  of  the  school,  the  most 
important  and  the  most  attractive  room  in  the  building.  This  means  that 
it  must  be  ftinctioning  in  order  to  be  an  effective  aid  and  stimialus  to 
learning.  A  small  library  that  is  used  each  period  of  the  day  is  to  be 
desired  above  a  large  library  that  is  not  used  systematically. 

In  order  for  all  library  facilities  to  be  used  effectively  by  the 
English  department  there  should  be  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian.  The  two  should  plan  together  well  in  advance 
of  the  unit  to  be  taught.  No  school  makes  as  complete  use  of  all  library 
services  as  it  should,  and  interested  and  thorough  exploration  would  reveal 
many  undiscovered  and  unused  sources  of  material.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  know  the  library  and  to  guide  the  students  in  using  all  of  its 
available  resources. 

In  order  that  unit  teaching  and  learning  be  made  effective,  it  becomes 
imperative  that  adequate  instruction  be  provided.  Students  should  have  know- 
ledge of  and  the  ability  to  use  the  card  catalog,  the  Readers'  Giiide  to  Peri- 
odical Literature,  standard  reference  books,  encyclopedias,  atlases,  indexes, 
and  vertical  files,  and  should  understand  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 

In  the  library  the  student  learns  skills  that  carry  over  into  adult  life; 
he  learns  to  read  and  compare  newspapers  and  magazines  as  to  types  and  edi- 
torial policies,  how  to  make  bibliographies,  how  to  find  material  and  take 
notes,  and  how  to  utilize  in  class  discussions  and  programs  the  results  of 
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his  reading.  In  making  the  school  library  function  for  both  teachers  and 
students  the  lonit  plan  has  proved  the  one  greatest  source  of  inspiration 
and  stimulus  to  achievement.  The  follovdng  accomplishments  have  been 
noted  in  actual  experience: 

1.  The  plan  gives  purpose  to  book  selection  for  the  school  library 
as  the  titles  are  chosen  with  reference  to  bviilding  the  various  \jnits 
taught  on  all  grade  levels  in  English,  science,  social  studies,  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  other  areas.  Thus  not  only  is  it  instrumental  in  furnishing 
related  material  for  building  the  xanits,  but  it  also  serves  to  enlarge 
the  library  for  all  departments  of  the  school. 

2.  The  library  becomes  a  center  for  integrating  the  entire  curricu- 
lum. Reading  skills,  resulting  in  rapid  and  effective  reading,  and  the 
ability  to  find  and  use  materials  are  fundamental  to  all  learning  or  sub- 
ject areas. 

3.  The  books  and  magazines  are  really  used  as  there  is  the  proper 
motivation  for  reading  and  reference.  Pupils  are  stimulated  to  make  dis- 
coveries for  themselves  and  to  participate  in  class  activities.  Atti- 
tudes toward  reading  and  books  are  improved  as  the  proper  goals  and  de- 
sired objectives  are  set  up.  Reading  influences  attitudes,  habits,  and 
ideals, 

4.  The  unit  plan  enriches  and  vitalizes  the  work  to  the  extent  that 
the  pupils  use  all  of  the  available  library  services.  Clipping  and  pic- 
ture files  are  biiilt  through  the  cooperative  efforts  and  contributions  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  thus  enriching  instruction  in  all  areas, 

5.  The  plan  provides  for  reading  on  different  levels  of  comprehen- 
sion. Each  pupil  is  encouraged  to  read  widely  at  his  own  level  so  that 


""Experience  of  the  investigator  in  teaching  English  in  the  Plant  City 
(Florida)  High  School 
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even  non-readers  may  learn  to  enjoy  books.   Adult  interests  are  often  por- 
trayed in  simple  or  easy  books  about  dogs,  or  other  animals,  ships,  and 
pirates,  for  example.  Classics  written  on  various  grade  levels  are  also 
available . 

6.  In  teaching  eighteen  of  the  literature  units  in  the  pamphlet, 
English  as  Experience  ,  planned  for  junior  high  school,  the  pupils  are  in- 
troduced to  practically  every  book  in  the  Tomlin  Junior  High  School  Library 
— fiction,  biography,  travel,  drama,  hobbies,  and  reference, 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

Since  audio-visual  aids  are  accepted  today  as  essential  to  effective 

teaching-learning,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  justify  their  use.  Goetting, 

2 
however,  lists  three  reasons  for  using  visual  aids,  applicable  also  to 

auditory  aids: 

1.  Not  all  learning  is  sensory  experience,  but  where  it  is  not 
it  is  based  on  experience  vdiich  is  sensory  in  nature, 

2.  Pupils  are  limited  in  concrete  experiences  when  they  come 
to  school. 

3.  The  complexity  of  the  x-zorld  makes  vicarious  experience  neces- 
sary. 

3 
Bossing 's  classification  of  classroom  visual  aids"^  is  given  in  part: 

1.  Pictures — photographs,  art  pictiires,  lantern  slides,  film 
slides,  silent  motion  pictures,  stereopticons,  opaque  pro- 
jectors 

2.  Semi-pictorial  devices — ^maps,  charts,  diagrams,  graphs, 
blackboards,  bulletin  boards 

3.  Objects — globes,  models,  specimens 

4.  Demonstration — dramatization. 

In  ajiother  division  he  names  types  of  field  and  excursion  visual  aids. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  discuss  or  evalxiate  the 
fimction  of  these  aids.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  opaque  projector 


1.  English  V/orkshop,  English  as  Experience,  A  Course  of  Study,  Grades  7-12. 

2.  M.  L.  Goetting,  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  pp.  241-242. 

3.  N.  L.  Bossing,  Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  p.  3f'3« 
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a  simple  and  practical  device  for  utilizing  graphic  materials  for  the  en- 
richment of  learning.  These  materials  may  be  pvirchased  as  art  reproductions 
and  plates,  or  collected  by  teachers  and  pupils  from  magazines  and  other 
sources.  The  bulletin  or  display  board  has  also  served  as  an  effective 
medium  for  visual  instruction. 

Auditory  aids,  which  have  not  been  so  widely  recognized  as  visual,  in- 
clude phonograph  records  and  recordings,  broadcasts  from  central  soiond  sys- 
tems or  radios,  soxond  filmstrips,  and  motion  pictures. 

The  primary  function  of  these  aids  is  not  mere  entertainment,  but  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject  rratter^.  Those  selected  should  relate  directly 
to  the  unit  being  taught.  Many  are  easily  available  from  county  and  state 
extension  service  libraries.  Others  may  be  rented,  borrowed,  or  pvirchased 
outright.  In  order  to  compete  with  commercial  films  the  instructional  films 
must  be  recent  and  in  excellent  condition  or  their  use  is  ineffective.  Film- 
strips  are  inexpensive  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

5 
Films  may  stimulate  the  discussion  of  places,  peoples,  and  issues  . 

Auditory  aids  often  motivate  the  reading  of  an  entire  book  from  which  a 
selection  has  been  taken,  or  instill  a  love  of  good  literatxire.  IvTiatever 
use  is  made  of  various  aids  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  teaching  or  books. 


4.  Fargo,  Lucille  F.,  The  Library  in  the  School,  Chapter  IX,  pp,  174-197. 

5.  Ibid, 


I 
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CHAPTER  VI 
AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  UNIT  TEACHING 

The  content  of  this  chapter  is  concerned  vdth  an  actual  experience 
in  using  the  unit  method.  Because  of  the  limits  of  this  thesis  only  three 
of  the  many  units  constructed  vd.ll  be  presented.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Macbeth  unit  grew  will  be  told  in  detail  whereas  the  other  two  will  be 
introduced  briefly.  The  units  as  developed  at  the  Hillsborough  County 
workshop  and  later  revised  and  adapted  by  the  investigator  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  pp.  35-69  .  These  plans  are  in  no  way  canplete  or  satis- 
factory but  are  offered  as  suggestions  to  be  adapted  through  study  and 
experience  to  the  specific  teaching  situation. 

As  an  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Macbeth  the  teacher  may  play  the  rec- 
ords from  Victor  Album,  DM-878  or  use  the  Macbeth  Film,  No.  23-1  in  the 
Hillsborough  County  Film  Library.  She  may  begin  by  recounting  the  fact 
that  the  present  Queen  of  England  is  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore 
and  was  born  in  ancient  Glamis  Castle.  Pictures  may  be  shown  of  the  cestle 
and  of  BritAin's  royal  family.  Interest  will  be  increased,  too,  if  the 
students  are  told  that  Glamis  is  reputedly  the  haimt  of  a  few  choice  ghosts. 

The  legend  of  the  Stone  of  Scone  might  be  associated  with  the  Coronation 
Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey.  If  the  teacher  is  skilled  as  a  reader  she  may, 
after  creating  the  proper  atmosphere,  re-enact  the  witch  scenes. 

The  \mit,  "Poems  of  Courage  and  Glorious  Adventure,"  may  be  initiated 
by  a  discussion  of  the  statement,  "Poetry  is  the  airplane  of  the  mind."  Or 
the  teacher  may  ask,  "Can  anyone  recall  a  story  of  heroism  that  he  read  or 


*The  ixnits  on  Macbeth  and  "Poems  of  Courage  and  Glorious  Adventure"  were 
taught  by  the  investigator  in  the  Plant  City  (Florida)  High  School, 
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heard  recently?"  "What  are  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  courage  that  you 
noted?" 

"The  Lure  of  the  Middle  Ages"  has  been  tested  and  revised  over  a  three- 
year  period  in  the  Toralin  Junior  High  School.  The  success  achieved  in  teach- 
ing this  imit  has  been  most  gratifying.  An  interesting  way  of  initiating 
this  unit  is  to  ask  questions  as  to  why  certain  manners  and  customs  are  the 
r\ile  today.  The  discussion  may  then  center  around  the  topic,  "How  the  Middle 
Ages  Help  the  Moderns  Mind  Their  Manners." 

MOTIVATING  THE  STUDY  OF  lUCBETH 

For  a  number  of  years  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  had  been  taught  as  a  required 
classic  in  Senior  English  in  the  traditional  manner  of  having  the  student  read 
the  play  as  a  wiiole  and  then  make  a  critical  study  by  the  use  of  footnote,  or 
by  assigning  character  parts  to  be  read  and  interpreted  by  the  students.  Of- 
ten the  teacher  read  and  interpreted  for  them,  especially  the  witch  scenes. 
In  all  of  this  she  achieved  better  than  average  results.  Although  the  teacher 
had  various  texts  on  the  teaching  of  English,  devices  for  teaching  Shakespeare 
in  particular,  and  objective  tests  on  Macbeth,  yet  she  felt  that  with  all  of 
the  so-called  aids  the  students  themselves  were  not  sharing  experiences  as 
fully  as  they  might. 

This  problem  was  selected  since  the  study  of  Macbeth  is  the  Sh^akesp^ean 
play  in  the  basic  text  for  Senior  English.  There  are  critics  who  maintain 
that  teen-age  boys  and  girls  cannot  appreciate  and  enjoy  Shakespeare.  The 
problem  is  to  prove  that  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  with  the  proper  moti- 
vation, interest  and  enthusiasm  will  be  manifested  in  higher  academic  standards 
and  enriched  social  experiences. 

The  inspiration  as  to  the  motivation  came  by  chance  when  the  investigator 
saw  on  display  in  a  department  store  a  collection  of  authentic  clan  plaids.  Im- 
mediately she  thought  of  dividing  each  section  of  her  fo\ir  Senior  English 
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classes  into  two  rival  clans the  Macbeths  and  the  Macduffs  vdth  a  captain, 

or  chief,  and  a  lieutenant  for  each  clan.  Acting  upon  ohis  idea,  svifficient 
yardage  of  each  plaid  for  tartans  for  the  leaders  and  for  small  identifying 
insignia  to  be  worn  by  each  clansman  was  purchased. 

The  plan  was  presented  to  the  pupils  in  outline  form,  discussed,  amended, 
revised,  and  adopted. 

The  students  elected  their  chiefs,  who  in  turn  chose  their  members  so 
as  to  equate  the  two  groups  with  regard  to  scholarship,  leadership,  and  ability 
to  render  a  variety  of  services.  From  the  beginning  the  enthusiasm  engendered 
was  contagious.  The  battle  cry,  "Lay  on,  Macduff,"  was  accepted  and  the  con- 
test began. 

Each  chief  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  his  group  into  com- 
mittees for  arranging  dramatic  scenes,  readings,  debates,  mock  trials,  quiz 
programs,  newspapers,  maps,  drawings,  and  for  supervising  any  activities  that 
grew  out  of  the  unit  project.  The  assistant  to  the  chief  aided  the  instructor 
in  keeping  a  record  of  assignments,  book  reports,  and  points  made  through  in- 
dividual and  group  activities  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.  Among  the  required  readings  were  two  Shakesperean  plays,  a  comedy 
and  a  tragedy. 

After  conference  with  the  leaders  the  following  n\mierical  evaluation  of 
grades  was  agreed  upon:  A  =  5;  B  =  4;  C  =  3;  D  =  2;  F  =  0.    The  book  reports 
were  to  count  points  in  accordance  with  the  credits  assigned  on  the  reading 
list  for  the  twelfth  grade.  The  bulletin  was  rated  from  two  to  five  points, 
depending  upon  the  originality,  effort,  effectiveness  and  appropriateness  mani- 
fested. In  each  class  there  was  a  debate  in  which  there  were  three  debaters 
and  three  alternates  from  each  clan;  the  winners  and  the  losers  scored 
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respectively  fifteen  and  ten  points.  Judges  were  given  score  sheets  with  the 
following:  Proof  and  Rebuttal  50^ j  Delivery  25%;   Diction  2%. 

Scores  for  dramatic  scenes  were  based  upon  length  and  effectiveness  of 
presentation.  Newspapers  were  rated  from  one  to  two  points  in  value. 

For  the  final  debate  the  entire  Senior  class  chose  six  students,  three 
debaters  and  three  alternates,  from  those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  well 
in  the  classroom.  In  preparing  the  debate  material  the  students  re-studied 
the  play  for  all  possible  evidence  on  the  question:  "Resolved  that  Macbeth 
was  the  Third  Murderer  of  Banquo  in  Act  III,  Scene  3),   oZ   Shakespeare's  Macbeth." 

Each  clan  held  secret  conferences  at  noon,  after  school,  and  in  the 
evenings.  They  examined  every  available  edition  of  the  play  with  careful 
reference  to  all  introductions,  character  studies,  and  critical  notes  since 
these  and  lines  from  the  play  had  to  be  quoted  in  proof  and  rebuttal. 

Interest  ran  so  high  that  the  play  was  discussed  in  the  halls,  on  the 
campus,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Teachers  of  other  subjects  and  former 
students  were  interviewed  as  to  who  was  the  mysterious  Third  Murderer;  even 
the  more  ambitious  Sophomores  were  reading  Macbeth,  formulating  opinions,  and 
holding  their  oim  in  arguing  with  the  Seniors, 

As  the  contest  went  into  its  fourth  year,  the  editor  of  the  annual,  much 
to  the  teacher's  surprise  and  even  chagrin,  listed  clam  membership  as  an  honor 
under  each  Senior  picture.  A  feeling  of  shock  almost  equal  to  that  of  "out- 
Heroding-Herod"  came  when  the  experimenter  saw  in  a  local  newspaper  accoiaat 
of  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  girls  that  the  bride  v>fas  a  "member  of  the  Macduff 
Clan." 

Interesting  correlations  may  be  made  with  journalism  in  the  writing  of 
news  stories  based  upon  the  following  topics:  the  rebellion  of  McDonwald 
and  Cawdor,  the  murder  of  Duncan  or  Banquo,  the  slaying  of  Macduff's  family. 
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and  the  battle  of  Dunsinane.  Many  students  made  the  accounts  appear  as 
newspapers  featuring  titles  chosen  after  a  study  of  Scottish  place  names. 
Several  used  classified  and  display  advertisements,  society  columns  and 
even  jokes.  The  headlines  had  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
paper  used,  8"  x  11^".  The  page  was  divided  into  columns  and  the  contents 
typed  or  hand  printed.  The  best  papers  were  displayed  on  the  classroom 
bulletin  board,  and  then  judged  by  a  committee  of  three,  one  of  whom  was 
the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper. 

Many  other  correlations  are  possible,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
school  and  its  teaching  personnel.  The  project  may  be  correlated  with 
world  history,  home  economics,  music,  and  art.  Models  of  Elizabethan 
theaters,  charts  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  development,  drax\dngs  of  scenes 
and  characters  from  the  plays,  thermometers  or  other  devices  for  indicating 
scores  on  a  graduated  scale,  dolls  dressed  in  characteristic  Scotch  costumes 
mth  kilts,  tartans,  bonnets,  and  shawls,  and  Scottish  songs,  notably  those 
of  Robert  Biarns,  are  a  few  of  the  activities  that  may  be  used. 

In  motivating  the  study  of  clans  The  Clans  and  Tartans  of  Scotland  by 
Bain  was  very  helpful  as  the  book  gives  full   color  plates  of  the  tartans 

with  the  history  of  each  clan,  Manuf actrorers '  samples  of  authentic  plaids 

2 
were  displayed  .  Many  pupils  found  a  Scotch  ancestor  on  the  family  tree 

and  were  eager  to  learn  the  derivation  of  their  names.  This  inspired  the 
study  of  name  origins  in  general  and  made  an  important  historical  report. 

Reviews  were  motivated  by  presenting  mock  radio  programs  of  the  "Pro- 
fessor Q\iiz,"  "Professor  I.  Q.,"  "Information,  Please  J,"  and  "Round  Table" 


1,  Robert  Bain.  The  Clans  and  Tartans  of  Scotland.  London:  Collins. 

2.  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Authentic  Scottish  Clans-  9013-  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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type.  The  pupils  originated  the  programs  and  acted  as  masters  of  cere- 
monies. The  questions  used — ^multipLe  choice,  completion,  identification, 
and  true-false,  were  carefully  evaluated  to  facilitate  scoring,   "Who 
Am  I?"  character  sketches  vdth  clues,  quotation  "matches"  and  a  Shakespearean 
Vfedding  Contest  proved  interesting.  Written  tests  of  the  objective  type 
were  given  and  medians  were  obtained  for  each  class  group.  Some  of  the 
tests  were  standardized. 

An  additional  incentive  to  winning  was  the  agreement  that  the  los- 
ing clan  should  entertain  the  winners  at  a  class  banquet.  Being  "Scotch" 
the  pupils  made  their  own  decorations  and  favors,  using  the  thistle, 
Scotland's  national  flower,  as  the  motif.  Attractive  programs  were  made 
of  wall-paper  samples  mth  a  cut-out  stencil  design  on  the  cover  reveal- 
ing a  Scotsman  with  kilt  and  plaid  of  pasted-on  scraps  of  material.  See 
Appendix,  page 36,  for  a  suggested  program. 

During  the  eight  years  concerned  in  this  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  marks  made  by  pupils  as  a  direct  resvilt  of  the  motivation  averaged 
36.8^  higher  than  those  for  the  six-weeks'  period  preceding  the  contest. 
By  the  end  of  the  contest  period  closing  the  first  semester,  forty  percent 
had  completed  the  reading  requirements  for  the  entire  year.  Thirty  percent 
of  these  had  volvintarily  read  additional  books  and  more  of  Shakespeare  than 
the  two  suggested  dramas.  During  this  experimental  period  many  new  devices, 
and  instructional  aids  and  materials  were  used  and  evaluated  as  a  means  of 
motivation  and  enrichment. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  motivation  in  teaching  Macbeth  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  higher  marks  and  scores,  more  intensive  and  extensive 
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reading  beyond  class  requirements,  development  of  responsibility,  leader- 
ship, cooperation,  loyalty,  originality,  initiative;  attention  to  indivi- 
dual differences,  sense  of  achievement  and  pride  in  accomplishment,  and 
a  finer  sense  of  social  values. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  this  study  the  following  values  vrere 
found  to  be  inherent  in  the  unit  plan  of  teaching  literature: 

Desirable  motivation  is  intrinsic  and  develops  out  of  the  learning 
situation.  In  the  unit  on  Macbeth  motivation  was  sustained  through  the 
study  of  the  play  by  using  various  activities  and  projects,  culminating 
in  a  debate  bet^veen  the  two  rival  clans.   "The  Lure  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
unified  through  the  study  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  was  motivated  by  a 
library  unit  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  period.  Since  the  love  of 
adventure  and  respect  for  courage  of  every  kind  is  characteristic  of  adoles- 
cents, many  interesting  methods  of  initiating  the  study  of  "Poems  of  Courage 
and  Glorious  Adventure"  will  probably  occur  to  the  teacher. 

Integration  in  school  experience  means  teaching  the  whole  child  vdth 
reference  to  his  physical,  social^  moral,  emotional,  and  intellectual  being. 
In  all  of  the  units  taught  these  facets  of  the  pupil's  nature  have  been 
developed  and  enriched  through  assignments  and  activities  suited  to  his 
personality  needs  and  development. 

In  The  New  York  Syllabus  for  English  in  Secondary  Schools  the  course  of 
study  is  organized  into  units  for  integration  and  correlation  with  other  sub- 
jects. The  unit  idea  admits  of  many  modifications  to  care  for  individual  dif- 
ferences. C.  C.  Barnes,  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  found  the  answer  to 
the  problem  in  the  "imit-mastery  method."  The  plan,  vdiile  unified,  is  adjusted 
to  pupils  of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and  environment.  The  courses  of 
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study  examined  emphasize  individual  differences  and  suggest  differentiated 
assignments  or  contracts  for  various  group  interests  and  abilities.    The 
gifted  are  challenged  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  the  slow  may 
work  at  their  own  rate.  Various  types  of  activities  supplement  the  basic 
assignment.  The  plan  is  flexible,  as  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  change 
from  one  type  of  unit  to  another  according  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of 
the  pupils. 

In  planning  activities  and  projects  the  incentive  is  in  learning  to  do 
by  doing.  A  variety  of  integrated  and  correlated  activities  and  projects 
may  develop  creativity  and  contribute  to  learning.  They  are  summarized 
here  as  those  involving  perceptual  experience,  reading,  problem  solving 
and  thinking,  and  creative  expression.  Perceptual  experiences  may  be  ex- 
panded through  the  use  of  audio-visioal  aids. 

The  unit  plan  serves  to  develop  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
students.  If  there  should  be  rivalry,  it  is  friendly;  group,  rather  than 
individual.  Individioal  and  group  responsibility  are  engendered  as  the  pupils 
share  in  planning,  developing,  and  evaluating  the  unit.  Action  and  inter- 
action bring  out  many  desirable  traits.   Among  these  are  enthusiasm,  initia- 
tive, leadership,  self-control,  courtesy,  tolerance,  and  loyalty.  Through 
the  inculcation  of  such  traits  desirable  behavior  patterns  are  formed. 

Appreciations  are  governed  by  responses  to  stimuli.  At  first  these  are 
largely  physical,  bringing  to  the  individual  a  realization  of  the  world 
about  him.  The  results  of  intellectual  responses  are  attitudes,  ideals, 
tastes,  and  appreciations.  Through  unit  teaching  essential  responses  are 
sought  and  thus  become  habits  and  skills.  Appreciation,  highly  subjective 
and  elusive,  is  "caught,  not  taught,"  and  may  not  be  manifest  until  the  end 
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of  the  Tinit.  The  real  test  is  whether  a  love  of  good  books  is  carried 
over  into  adialt  life.  The  opportunity  is  given  for  niastering  the  skills 
necessary  to  effective  reading,  vfriting,  speaking,  and  listening. 

It  has  been  shown  by  means  of  the  data  gathered  in  this  study  that 
the  unit  plan  of  teaching  literature  provides  for:   (1)  sustained  and 
intrinsic  motivation,  (2)  integration  of  learning  and  personality  develop- 
ment, (3)  flexible  and  democratic  program,  (4)  creativity  in  vivid  and 
direct  learning  activity,  (5)  development  of  desirable  behavior  patterns, 
and  (6)  acquisition  of  skills  and  appreciations. 


APPENDIX 
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MACBSTH  -  MACOUFF  BANQUET 

(A  suggested  program) 

The  following  lines  from  Macbeth  were  printed  just  above  the  menu; 

"Sweet  remembrcincer  I 
Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
.Ind  health  on  both  .'" 

Most  of  the  program  items  were  introduced  by  quotations  from  the 


play: 

"God's  Benison" 

"A  Hearty  Welcome" 

The  Bagpipes 

"Lay  on  Macduff" 

"Worthy  Macbeth" 

"Hang  Out  Our   Banners" 

"Our  Castle's  Strength" 

"Henceforth  Be  Earls" 

"Our  Duties  and  the  Pledge" 

Highland  Lassies 

"Your  Highness'  Part" 

"The  Labor  We  Delight  In" 
"Here's  Our  Chief  Guest" 
"Golden  Opinions" 
"Auld  Lang  Syne" 


PROGRAM 


Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees 

President  of  Senior  Class 

Senior  Orchestra  Members 

A  Toast  to  the  Macduffs 

Response 

A  Toast  to  the  School  Principal 

Response 

Toast  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Response 

Scotch  Songs  by  a  Group  of 
Senior  Girls 

Toast  to  the  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction 

Response 

Introduction  to  the  Speaker 

Address 

Song  by  Macbeth  and  Macduff  Clans 
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MISDIRECTED  AI>iBITION* 
(Shakespeare's  Macbeth) 


"All  ambitions  are  lawful  except  those  which  climb  upward  on  the  miser- 
ies cr  credulities  of  mankind," 

A  Personal  Record Joseph  Conrad 

CONFEflENCE:  Discuss  personal  ambitions  as  a  means  of  happiness  or  unhap- 

piness;  fictitious  or  real  people  who  have  had  ambitions  which 
brought  happiness  or  unhappiness  to  themselves  or  others;  the 
witches  as  the  keynote  of  the  play. 

Su.g.^ested  questions  for  individual  study  and  thought 

Act  I. 

1.  Why  do  we  find  superstition  introduced  early  in  this  play? 

2.  What  enviable  position  is  held  by  Macbeth?  Why  is  he  promoted? 

3.  Compare  Macbeth  and  Banquo  as  to  their  philosophies  of  life. 

4.  What  is  Macbeth 's  relation  to  the  king?  Explain  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  relationship. 

5.  Discuss  the  mutual  linder standing  between  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

Act  II. 

1.  Why  was  Diancan  a  guest  at  Inverness  castle? 

2.  What  was  the  plan  for  the  murder? 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  Macbeth  hesitates  to  kill  the  king. 

4.  Why  did  Lady  Macbeth  not  kill  Duncan  herself? 

5.  Of  what  significance  is  the  "Porter  Scene"? 

6.  Was  Macduff  suspicious  of  Macbeth  at  this  time? 

Act  III. 

1.  What  is  the  climax  of  the  play? 

What  marks  the  beginning  of  Macbeth 's  downfall? 

2.  What  does  Macbeth  see  in  his  chair  at  the  long  table? 
Why  is  he  the  only  one  that  sees  the  apparition? 

3.  Who  was  accused  of  murdering  Banquo?  '»Vhy? 

4.  Why  was  Macduff  in  disgrace? 

5.  Where  had  Macduff  gone?  Why? 

Act  IV. 

1.  What  did  the  apparitions  tell  Macbeth  that  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  might  be  able  to  remain  king  of  Scotland? 
V/hy  did  he  fail  to  realize  the  true  meaning  of  the  apparitions? 
l\niat  question  did  Macbeth  ask  that  showed  he  still  feared  that 
his  place  as  king  might  be  taken? 


■>>-Prepared  at  the  1947  Hillsborough  County  Workshop  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Allgood, 
Mrs.  Bessie  Lamar  Calvert,  Miss  Sarah  Hill,  Mrs.  Jean  Olive  McCann,  and 
Mrs.  Debbie  Sanborn.  Revised  aind  used  by  permission. 
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2.  Why  did  Shakespeare  resort  to  superstition  in  this  act? 
How  did  it  help  to  mark  the  change  in  Macbeth 's  character? 

3.  How  did  the  events  of  Scene  2  lead  to  the  complete  downfall 
of  Macbeth? 

4.  How  did  Malcolm  very  nearly  alienate  the  friendship  and  loyalty 
of  Kacdiiff? 

V\/hy  did  he  do  this? 

Why  did  Macduff  again  turn  to  the  cause  of  Malcolm? 

5.  l/Vhat  means  did  Malcolm  use  to  comfort  Macduff? 
How  is  this  in  keeping  with  the  play? 


Act  V. 


1.  What  seemed  to  worry  Lady  Macbeth  most? 

For  which  crime  did  she  feel  a  responsibility? 

2.  How  did  Macbeth  react  to  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lady  Macbeth? 

3.  Why  did  members  of  Macbeth 's  party  desert  him? 

4.  Why  did  Shakespeare  allow  Macdiiff  rather  than  Malcolm  to  exe- 
cute Macbeth? 

5.  Who  became  king  after  Macbeth? 

CONFERKNCE:  Discuss  overview  of  the  whole  play;  inter-relation  of  charac- 
ters ;  quotations . 

Suggested  activities 

Select  members  of  the  class  to  work  out  any  one  of  the  following  group 
activities: 

Model  of  the  Elizabethan  Theater 

Debate 

A  newspaper 

A  mock  trial 

Macbeth  for  radio  presentation 

Pictures  or  drawings  illustrating  Elizabethan  life 

For\im  discussion 

Dramatizing  scenes  from  the  play 

Game  of  quotations 

Character  sketches 

Maps 

Bvilletin-board  exhibits 

Selected  speeches 

Notebooks 

Pupil  responsibility 

Read  the  play  carefully. 

Identify  and  quote  from  memory  well-known  passages  in  Macbeth. 

Be  familiar  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare, 

Have  some  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan  theater, 

CONFEEISNCE:  Sharing  with  the  class  the  results  of  the  individual  and  group 
activities  listed  above. 
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Self -evaluation  test  for  the  student 

1.  What  sources  did  Shakespeare  use  for  the  story  of  Macbeth? 

2.  What  is  the  p\irpose  of  the  witches  in  the  play? 
How  did  their  prophecy  affect  Macbeth?  Banquo? 

3.  How  do  the  dispositions  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  her  husband  differ? 
4«  IVhy  does  Macbeth  hesitate  to  corainit  murder? 

5.  The  "Porter  scene"  has  what  dramatic  purpose? 

6.  Where  did  the  gradual  estrangement  between  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth  begin? 

7.  What  events  establish  the  beginning  of  Macbeth' s  downfall? 

8.  What  effect  does  the  show  of  kings  have  upon  Macbeth? 

9.  Show  the  evidence  of  deterioration  in  the  character  of  Macbeth. 

10.  What  does  the  "sleep-walking  scene"  reveal  to  us? 

11.  In  what  does  the  tragedy  of  the  play  consist? 

12.  How  does  Malcolm  test  Macduff's  loyalty  to  the  royal  cause? 

13.  External  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  persons  work 
together  in  advancing  the  plot  of  Macbeth.  Show  how  Shakespeare 
brought  this  about, 

14.  "The  catastrophe  is  caused  always  by  the  folly  or  fault  of  a  man; 

the  redemption,  if  there  be  any,  is  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
a  woman,  and,  failing  that,  there  is  none." 

Ruskin  made  the  above  statement  about  Shakespeare's  plays.  Do 
you  think  this  statement  is  true  or  untrue  when  applied  to  the 
two  chief  characters  in  Macbeth?  li/hy? 

15.  Generally  when  battle  scenes  appear  in  plays,  the  interest  is 
made  to  shift  from  side  to  side.  Is  this  principle  carried  out 
or  violated  in  the  last  act  of  Macbeth? 

16.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  may  have  been 
innocent  and  his  conviction  on  the  charge  of  treason  the  result 
of  a  plot?  Defend  your  statement, 

17.  Macduff  discovered  the  murder  of  Duncan,  li/hat  significance  may 
be  attached  to  this  fact? 

18.  What  prophecies  of  the  weird  sisters  did  Macbeth  regard  as  en- 
couraging? Explain  these, 

19.  How  are  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  characters  brought 
out  by  the  minor  characters? 

20.  Give  specific  examples  of  the  three  kinds  of  reaction  against 
Macbeth:   spiritual  reaction  within  his  own  soul,  political  re- 
action, and  supernatural  reaction. 
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MISDIRSCTSD  AMBITION  -  TEST 


Part  I. 


I. 


Match  the  fo]-lov/ing  correctly  by  placing  the  letters  in  column  II  in 
the  proper  blanks  in  colimm  I. 


1. 


Graymalkin 


a. 


2. 

1040-1057 

b. 

3. 

Duncan 

c. 

4. 

Thane  of  Cavjdor 

d. 

5. 

Kerns 

e. 

6. 

Scone 

f. 

7. 

iidward  the  Confessor 

g. 

8. 

Prince  of  Cumberland 

h. 

9. 

Thane  of  Ross 

i. 

10. 

Glamis 

.1. 

11. 

Hecate 

k. 

12. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles 

1. 

13. 

Dunsinane 

m. 

14. 

"Fair  is  foul,  foul  is 

n. 

fair." 

0. 

15. 

Banquo 

p. 

16. 

Earl  of  Northumberland 

17. 

Golgotha 

q. 

le. 

Climax  of  the  play 

r. 

19. 

Sweno 

s. 

20. 

Thane  of  Fife 

t. 

King  of  England 

Place  of  Macbeth' s  coronation 

Malcolm 

Director  of  the  three  witches 

Sources  of  the  plot  of  Macbeth 

Historical  period  of  the  play 

Allegiance  difficult  to  follow 

Keynote  of  the  drama 

Macduff 

Attendant  spirit  upon  the  witches 

Traitor  to  King  Duncan 

Strongly  fortified  castle 

Macbeth 's  first  title 

King  of  Norway 

Irish  light-armed  soldiers 

Murder  of  Bajiquo  and  escape  of 

Fleance 

Captain  of  Duncan's  army 

King  of  Norway 

English  general 

Calvary,  the  place  of  the  skull 


II.  In  each  of  the  following  imderline  the  correct  statement: 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


Macbeth  was  crowned  at  (Inverness,  Edinburgh,  Scone). 
Macbeth  deals  with  the  period  of (King  Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Edward  the  Confessor), 

The  murder  for  which  Macbeth  suffers  most  is  that  of  (Dvmcan,  Banquo, 
Macduff's  children). 

The  conflict  in  the  play  is  between  (Macbeth  and  Macduff,  ambition 
and  destiny,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth). 

Macbeth  killed  Duncan  because  (Duncan  has  refused  to  promote  him,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  witches,  Macbeth  wished  to  liberate  his  nation 
from  a  tyrant ) . 

Lady  Macbeth  urged  Macbeth  to  kill  Duncan  because  (Duncan  had  promoted 
Banquo  to  a  higher  position  in  the  arrny  than  Macbeth,  Duncan  had  mur- 
dered her  father,  she  was  ambitious  for  her  husband). 
Macdiiff  was  by  nature  (tricky,  outspoken,  nervous). 
Macduff  killed  Macbeth  because  (he  had  been  advised  to  do  so  by  the 
witches,  he  wanted  to  avenge  some  of  the  miorders  that  Macbeth  had  com- 
mitted, Macbeth  was  about  to  foil  him  in  battle). 

At  the  end  of  Act  V  (Fleance  reappears,  Malcolm  is  made  king,  Donal- 
bain  joins  Malcolm  again), 
Banquo 's  ghost  was  seen  by  (Lady  Macbeth,  Macbeth,  a  fev;  of  the  guests), 
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Part  II. 

III.  Answer  the  following  questions  briefly  but  carefxolly. 

1.  li/hat  are  some  of  the  fine  qualities  in  the  character  of  Macbeth? 

2.  Give  the  best  example  that  you  can  of  laudable  ambition. 

3.  We  again  see  into  the  darkness  of  Macbeth 's  mind,  in  the  lines 
beginning  "Tomorrow  and  tomorrow."  What  do  these  lines  tell  us 
about  Macbeth? 

4.  li/hy  do  you  think  Macduff  left  Scotland  when  his  wife  and  children 
would  surely  be  in  danger? 

5.  Contrast  the  attitude  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  toward  the  mvir- 
ders  before  and  after  they  were  committed. 

Part  III. 

IV.  Below  is  a  list  of  quotations  from  Macbeth.  In  the  blank  to  the  right 
of  each  quotation  write  the  name  of  the  character  who  does  the  speaking. 

1.  "Knock,  knock,  knock  I  Who's  there  i'  the  name  of   

Beelzebub?" 

2.  "Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell  .   .   ."   

3.  ".   .   .  the  attempt  and  not  the  deed 

Confounds  us.  Hark  J  I  laid  their  daggers  ready."  

4.  "What,  can  the  devil  speak  true?"  

5.  ".   .   .  the  poor  wren. 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 

Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl,"     

6.  "Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand?"  


V,    In  the  follo^-dng  quotations  each  blank  indicates  that  a  word  has  been 
omitted.  Write  the  missing  word  in  the  blank. 

1.  "And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  

The  way  to  dusty  death," 

2.  "Out,  out,  candle  i 

Life ' s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 

That  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage," 

3o   " that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care." 

4.   "Vaulting ,  which  o'erleaps  itself 

And  falls  o'  the  other." 
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POEMS  OF  COURAGE  AND   GLORIOUS  ADVENTURE^J- 

Twelfth  Grade 

"The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  tomorrow." 


"In  those  great  days  adventure  called 

And  men  rode  out  to  sea. 
To  find  the  city  golden-walled. 

Where  the  sun's  house  might  be." 


"To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 


— Shakespeare 


~T.  V/.  Earp 
— Tennyson 


"And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men  ask  you  why. 
You  must  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the  white 
road  and  the  sky." 

— Gerald  Gould 

CONFERENCE: 

A.  VJhat  is  poetry? 

"Poetry  is  the  airplane  of  the  mind,  for  it  takes  us  on  imaginary 
flights.  V/e  visit  places  both  strange  and  familiar,  meet  all  kinds 
of  people,  and  sometimes  catch  glimpses  of  uncharted  lands." 

Poems  for  a  Machine  Age — ^McNeil  and  Stratton 
The  pilot  of  an  airplane  must  learn  everything  that  he  can  about  his 
ship:  the  controls,  the  instri:mients,  and  the  stratosphere.  Unless  the 
reader  of  poetry  wants  to  be  caught  in  a  tailspin,  he  must  explore  some- 
thing of  the  technicalities  of  procedure. 

What  are  some  of  the  rhythm  patterns  that  poets  choose  to  present 
the  mood  or  theme  of  the  poem?  VJhat  words  contribute  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced? What  are  the  prevailing  vowels  and  consonants  in  these  words?  How 
does  imagery  add  clearness,  force,  and  beauty?  These  are  some  of  the 


^Prepared  for  the  Hillsborough  County  Workshop,  1947,  by  Bessie  Lamar 
Calvert 
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elements  that  will  enable  us  to  \mderstand  poetry.  We  shall  read  first 
a  few  of  the  simpler  poems  for  enjoyment. 

B.  Setting  up  a  time  schedule 

Five  days  for  the  study  of  reading  difficulties,  rhythm,  meter,  dic- 
tion, imagery,  and  thought. 

Five  days  for  reading  and  studying  poems  in  class. 

Five  days  for  activities  and  testing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
poetry. 

C.  Deciding  how  to  record  notes  on  reading 

Demonstrating  on  blackboard  hovj  to  record  author  and  title  of  poem, 
the  code  number  of  book  in  which  the  poem  was  read,  and  the  kind  of  courage 
or  adventure  which  the  poem  expresses. 

Vi/hat  are  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  courage  which  you  found? 
(Mental,  physical,  and  spiritual) 

Do  you  listen  each  week  to  the  Jimmy  Fiddler  program?  Do  you  recall 
any  of  the  stories  that  were  given  the  Jimmy  Fiddler  award  for  courage? 
Can  you  recall  a  story  of  heroism  that  you  have  read  or  heard? 

INDIVIDU.y.  PROJECTS 

Keep  a  poetry  notebook  in  which  you  include  some  of  the  followdng 
features: 

1.  Find  lines  that  express  the  themes  of  at  least  twenty  lyric  poems;  then 
express  the  central  thought  in  your  o\-m   words;  give  the  author  cind  title 
of  the  poem. 

2.  Summarize  in  a  clear  sentence  the  plots  of  each  of  ten  narrative  poems. 

3.  VJhat  is  the  mood,  sensation,  or  picture  conveyed  by  the  poem? 

4.  What  experience  in  the  life  of  the  author  is  suggested?  Have  you  had 
a  similar  experience  or  emotion? 
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5.  Select  the  poem  that  you  like  best  and  vvrite  a  paragraph  telling  why 
you  like  it. 

6.  Arrange  a  "Poetry  Hoiir."  Prepare  a  poem  for  oral  reading;  stress 
thought,  diction,  and  voice  quality, 

7.  Listen  to  a  radio  program  on  which  poems  are  featured.  Make  a  list 
of  the  poems  read  and  name  authors, 

8.  From  the  poems  read  make  a  list  of  quotations  entitled  "Lines  with 
Meaning."  Use  these  in  your  anthology. 

9.  List  from  this  unit  poems  that  you  consider  siiitable  for  choral  read- 
ing. Determine  the  parts  to  be  read  by  soloists,  groups,  and  the  en- 
tire class. 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Consider  these  features  in  discussing  what  you  like  or  dislike  about  a 
poem:  ideas,  opinions,  word  pictures,  sound  of  words,  rhythm,  style. 

2.  Find  pictures  to  illustrate  the  poems  selected  in  Questions  1  and  2 
above . 

3.  Conduct  a  program  of  poetry  recordings, 

4.  Contribute  magazine  and  newspaper  poems  to  the  "Clipping  Box"  on  the 
teacher's  desk. 

5.  Lend  to  classroom  your   favorite  books  of  verse. 

6.  Write  an  original  poem  based  on  a  common  experience  or  observation,  or 
one  expressing  hope,  wonder,  joy,  or  some  other  emotion. 

7.  Write  a  musical  poem  to  which  yoxjr  classmates  may  contribute  ideas. 

8.  Find  poems  relating  to  important  historical  events, 

/•  From  magazines  and  newspapers  make  a  scrapbook  of  verse  dealing  with 
courage  and  adventure. 
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10.  List  with  the  name  of  the  author  all  of  the  poems  that  you  find  on 
courage  and  glorious  adventure.  Give  also  the  title  and  author  or 
editor  of  the  volume  from  which  the  poems  are  taken;  if  from  a  maga- 
zine, list  name,  volume  number,  and  date  of  issue.  Poems  may  be  type- 
written or  written  by  hand. 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES^' 
Eighth  or  Ninth  Grade 
How  the  Middle  Ages  Help  the  Moderns  Mind  Their  Manners 
INTRODUCTORY  CONFERENCE: 

How  did  o-or   manners  and  customs  of  today  begin?  Some  of  these  customs 
are  accepted  willingly,  others  are  tolerated  and  practiced  at  the  insistence 
of  our  parents  and  teachers. 

We  realize  that  our  popularity  and  success  in  home,  business,  and  so- 
cial life  are  determined,  to  some  degree,  by  the  good  manners  and  c\ilture 
that  we  acquire  over  the  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  a  few 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  another  age  to  discover  their  origin,  deter- 
mine how  they  have  been  modified,  and  investigate  their  practicability  in 
our  life  today. 

For  instance,  during  the  Middle  Ages  when  knights  were  bold,  when 
tovirnaments  were  fought,  when  ladies  lived  within  castle  walls,  began  the 
custom  of  men's  tipping  their  hats.  At  this  time  knights  always  wore  full 
armor  when  they  appeared  in  public.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
knight  approaching  was  friend  or  foe,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  lift 
the  visor  of  his  helmet. 

Another  custom,  that  of  the  man's  walking  on  the  outside  of  the  sidei-ralk, 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  second  stories  of  houses  were  built  out  over 
the  streets.  Cities  and  towns  then  had  none  of  our  present-day  facilities 
for  disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage.  Sewage  and  garbage  were  merely  dumped 
into  the  street.  The  lady  walked  on  the  inside  so  that  she  would  be  saved 


■^•Prepared  at  the  1947  Hillsborough  County  Workshop  by  Esther  Crowe,  Ruth 
Magann,  Clyde  Methvin.  Used  by  permission.  Adapted  by  the  writer. 
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the  embarrassment  of  having  her  clothing  ruined  by  a  deliige  from  the  vd.n- 
dows  above  the  street. 

Knives  and  forks  have  not  been  in  common  usage  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  The  warriors  cut  their  meat  in  pieces  with  their  swords,  then 
held  it  in  the  hands  while  eating  it.  The  early  forks  were  two-pronged 
affairs  and  used  primarily  by  the  person  who  carved  the  meat.  I'Jhen  the  use 
of  knives  and  forks  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  stylish  to  carry  one's  ovm 
eating  implements  when  visiting  a  neighboring  castle. 

You  will  discover  for  yourself  many,  many  other  customs  and  manners 
from  the  interesting  books  written  about  the  Middle  Ages.   (See  Reading 
List.)  In  order  that  you  may  better  share  your  experiences  with  others, 
you  vd.ll  choose  the  topic  that  interests  you  most  and  work  with  a  group 
that  is  interested  in  the  same  subject. 


TOPICS  FOR  GROUP  RESEARCH 
I.  Castles 

Building general  plan 

Family clothing  and  food 

Servants 

Entertainment minstrels 

III,  Church 

Cathedrals 

Monasteries 

Education 


V.  Feudalism 
Classes 
Obligations  of  serfs  and  nobles 


VII.  Crusades 

Pilgrimages 

IX.  Inventions 
Printing 
Stained  glass 
Gunpov;der 


II,  Life  on  the  manor 
Architecture 
Farming 
Trades 
Entertainment 

IV,  Knighthood 
Training 
Tournaments 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
Stories  about  brave  knights 

VI.  Trade  and  travel 

Guilds merchant  and  craft 

Exploration 

Cominerce 

Voyages 

VIII.  Famous  persons 


IX,  Government 
Charters 
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PUPIL  RKSPONSIBILITY: 

1.  Choose  the  topic  that  interests  you  most.  (Groups  viill  be  limited  to 
four  students.) 

2.  The  groups  will  select  a  chairman  \-iho  v\dll  be  responsible  for  (1)  or- 
ganizing your  findings,  (2)  making  an  oral  report  to  the  class  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

3.  Read  the  annotations  on  the  book  list  and  choose  a  book  that  you  think 
will  serye  your  purpose. 

4.  Keep  notes  in  your  "Lure  of  the  Middle  Ages"  notebook.  This  will  be 
your  source  of  information  when  you  get  ready  to  write  the  report  for 
your  group  chairman. 

5.  Keep  a  record  of  your  reading  in  your  notebook  as  to  the  author's  name, 
title  of  the  book,  publisher's  name,  date  of  publication,  and  pages 
read.  This  information  can  be  transferred  to  your  library  cards. 

6.  Write  a  report  on  the  subject  that  you  chose.  Include  a  list  of  words 
that  you  think  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  topic. 

7.  See  that  every  pupil  in  the  class  has  a  list  of  these  words,  either  from 
the  blackboard  or  mimeographed  sheets. 

The  questions  below  will  be  a  guide  to  your  thinking  as  you  read,  and  to 

yovr   listening  as  reports  are  made  by  the  various  groups.  Be  sure  you  know 

the  answers  to  these  questions  before  you  take  your  test, 

GUIDE  QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Middle  Ages?  (Give  approximate  dates.) 

2.  What  kinds  of  games  and  sports  did  the  people  enjoy  during  the  Middle 
Ages? 

3.  Why  did  the  people  live  in  castles? 

4.  'ifl/hat  were  manors?  Who  owned  them?  How  was  the  land  secured? 

5.  Iftiat  training  was  necessary  for  a  knight?  Ifliat  did  men  do  after  they 
became  knights? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  feudalism?  Why  was  such  a  system  necessary?  Is  there 
any  system  in  existence  today  that  compares  with  it? 

7.  What  were  tournaments?  Why  were  they  held? 

8.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Crusades?  Who  were  some  of  the  leaders? 
What  were  some  of  the  good  things  accomplished? 
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9.  V/hat  means  of  travel  were  used  during  the  Middle  Ages? 

10.  VJhat  were  some  of  the  weapons  used  for  fighting?  Name  some  inventions 
that  changed  warfare. 

11.  liVhat  were  gxiilds?  Why  were  they  orgsunized?  \Ihat   types  of  guilds  existed? 
What  organizations  today  compare  with  guilds? 

12.  Vi/hat  is  a  cathedral?  Name  some  of  the  most  beautiful  or  most  famous. 
What  invention  helped  to  make  them  more  beautiful? 

13.  How  were  people  governed  during  the  Middle  Ages?  Name  as  many  changes 
that  occurred  during  this  period  as  you  can.  Who  were  some  of  the 
leaders? 

14.  How  were  people  educated  during  the  Middle  Ages?  How  was  a  boy  trained 
for  a  trade? 

15.  VJhat  new  lands  were  discovered  dxoring  this  period?  What  caused  trading 
between  countries  to  increase  so  rapidly? 

16.  What  change  in  the  making  of  books  took  place  dioring  this  period? 
CONFERENCE:  Reports  will  be  given  by  the  group  chairman. 

PUPIL  RESPONSIBILITY: 

1.  Make  notes  on  reports  in  your  notebook, 

2.  Get  word  lists.  Write  the  meanings  in  your  notebook.  (Use  the  diction- 
ary. )  Know  the  meanings  so  well  that  you  can  use  the  words  in  your  con- 
versation. 

3.  Ask  questions  if  the  information  given  is  not  clear  to  you. 

CONFERENCE:  A  panel  discussion  led  by  the  group  chairman  or  some  one 

selected  from  each  group.  Questions  from  the  floor  will  be 
answered. 

CONFERENCE:  Test  on  group  research;  pupils  will  answer  as  many  questions 
as  possible, 

CONFERENCE:  Manners  and  customs  dviring  the  l6th  century  as  compared  with 
the  esirly  Middle  Ages  and  today. 

In  the  text  book  "Literature  and  Life"  Book  I  is  the  poem 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  narrative  romance  to  be  found  in  all  litera- 
ture. Parts  of  this  story  your  teacher  will  read  to  you;  some- 
times a  pupil  will  read.  The  conriecting  links  will  be  told  as 
a  story.  The  passages  that  have  been  chosen  are  examples  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  some  of  the  games 
and  sports  that  they  enjoyed.  You  will  also  learn  something  of 
the  history  of  Scotland  and  England, 
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These  are  the  passages  that  we  shall  read: 

Canto  First: 

1,  Introduction.  The  minstrel  played  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  people.  The  harp  vra.s  the  instrument  most  cominonly 
used. 

2,  I-X.  The  Chase,  A  stag  hunt.  Hunting  was  a  favorite  sport, 

3,  XVII-XIX.  Ellen,  the  ideal  girl  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Origin  of 
the  name  of  the  story, 

4,  XX-XXI,  The  huntsman.  A  warrior  and  a  gentleman  of  high  rank. 
The  ideal  type  of  man.  Also  the  mystery  man. 

5,  XXII,  XXIX-XXX,  The  hospitality  and  courtesy  shown  a  stranger 
even  though  he  might  be  an  enemy. 

6,  XXVI.  The  lodge.  Type  of  architecture  and  furniture  used.  Com- 
pare with  castle. 

7,  XXXIII.  Describes  beds. 

8,  XXVII-XXVIII,  Trophies  and  weapons  that  decorate  the  walls. 

Canto  Second: 

1,  II-III.  Beautiful  song  of  farewell  to  the  strangers. 

2,  XVI -XVII.  Banners  used  by  the  clans,  war  pipes,  travel  by  barges, 
weapons  used  in  warfare. 

3,  XXII.  The  devotion  of  Douglas  for  his  daughter. 

4,  XXIII.  Another  sioitor  is  introduced,  a  brave  young  warrior  and  a 
gentleman. 

5,  XXX,  Roderick  Dhu,  the  highland  chieftain,  proposes  marriage  to 
Ellen. 

6,  XXXIV.  The  angry,  jealous  Roderick  Dhu  fights  Malcolm.  Douglas 
intervenes. 

7,  XXXVII,  Long  distance  swim  of  Malcolm  after  Roderick.  Dhu  sent 
him  from  the  island. 

Canto  Third: 

1.  V.  Supernatural  birth  of  Brian,  the  Hermit. 

2.  VIII.  Preparation  of  the  Fiery  Cross.  Its  purpose. 

3.  XXIX.  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  Ave  Maria. 

(Play  the  record  of  "Ave  Maria"  here.) 

Canto  Fourth: 

1.  VI.  The  prophecy  by  Brian,  the  Hermit, 

2.  XVII-XIX.  James  Fitz-James  returns,  proposes  to  Ellen,  is  rejected, 
gives  her  a  signet  ring, 

3.  XXVIII,  A  token  is  given  to  Fitz-James  by  Blanche.  A  pledge  is 
made. 

4.  XXX-XXXI.  Hide-out  hospitality.  Loyalty  of  followers  to  the  chief- 
tain. 

Canto  Fifth: 

1,  V,  A  knight  pledges  to  avenge  the  death  of  ainother  knight.  A  knight 
must  fight  for  a  just  cause. 

2,  IX,  The  identity  of  Roderick  Dhu  disclosed  to  Fibz-James, 
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3.  XII.  Honor  among  foes.  An  opportiinity  for  ccmpromise.  The 
duel. 

4.  XXI.  How  homage  was  paid  to  a  popular  king  d\aring  the  Middle 
Ages. 

5.  XXII-IQ(V.  Contests  are  held  at  the  king's  court,  archery, 
wrestling  match,  throwing  the  bar,  killing  the  stag.  Prizes 
given.  An  unknown  contestant. 

Canto  Sixth: 

1.  IX-XI.  Manner  of  training  for  knighthood.  Apology  of  a  gentle- 
man for  a  wrong  that  had  been  done, 

2.  XII.  Within  an  ancient  prison. 

3.  XXIX.  A  gestiore  that  none  other  than  a  real  gentleman  could  make. 


PUPIL  RESPONSIBILITY: 

1.  List  the  characters  in  your  notebook  as  they  are  introduced  in  the  story, 
"rfrite  a  brief  description  of  each. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  weapons  used  in  warfare. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  what  you  think  are  marks  of  a  gentleman;  of  a  lady. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  sports  and  other  types  of  recreation  engaged  in  during 
the  Middle  Ages, 

5.  Add  new  ANfords  to  your  vocabulary  list. 

6.  Memorize  at  least  three  passages  that  appeal  to  you. 

CONFERiiNCE:  The  filir strip  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  will  be  shown.  Class 
discussion. 

CONFERENCE:  The  "lures"  are  still  holding  their  charm.  You  have  read  sev- 
eral interesting  books  or  parts  of  books  on  different  phases 
of  life  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  would  like  to  read  others. 
Now  is  your  opportunity] 

PUPIL  RESPONSIBILITY: 

1.  Choose  a  book  on  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  interests  you.   (Use  card 
catalog.) 

2.  Keep  records  of  yoior  reading  on  library  cards  as  you  have  been  instructed, 

3.  Make  additional  annotations  on  the  reading  list  or  on  the  list  that  has 
been  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
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CONFSREKCE:  From  the  list  of  suggested  projects  choose  one  that  you  wo^^ld 
enjoy  doing.  Two  or  three  pupils  may  work  on  the  same  pro- 
ject. If  there  is  something  that  you  woiild  prefer  doing  that 
is  not  listed,  consxilt  the  teacher.  We  shall  make  an  exhibit 
of  your  projects  and  invite  your  friends  and  parents. 

List  of  projects  and  activities; 

1.  Make  up  a  program  for  a  tournament. 

2.  Write  a  one-act  play  and  dramatize  it. 

3.  Draw  a  map  shoi>dng  the  crusades. 

4o  Draw  a  map  showing  the  route  of  the  stag  hunt.   (Use  opaque  projector 
to  enlarge  map. ) 

5.  Make  a  miniature  castle. 

6.  Draw  or  paint  illustrations  of  some  phase  of  life  during  this  age. 

7.  Dress  a  doll  in  an  appropriate  costijme. 

8.  Make  from  wood  or  cardboard  a  model  shield  or  coat-of-arms. 

9.  Make  or  draw  a  design  of  a  stained-glass  window. 

10.  Hake  a  sword  or  some  other  weapon  used  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

11.  Make  a  poster  calling  attention  to  "Lure  of  Middle  Ages"  exhibit. 

12.  Write  sample  of  invitation  to  the  exhibit.  Make  copies  of  it  for 
each  homeroom. 

CONFERENCE:   "Lure  of  the  Middle  Ages  Exhibit" 

PUPIL  RESPONSIBILITY: 

1.  Each  pupil  will  aid  in  setting  up  the  exiiibit.  Sign  your  name  under  one 
committee  on  list  that  is  posted  on  bulletin  board. 

2.  Consider  yoxirself  a  host  or  hostess  and  see  that  the  visitors  are  made  to 
feel  welcome.  Remember  that  it  pays  to  be  courteous  i 
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TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FOR  THE   UNIT* 


OBJECTIVES : 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the 

Middle  Ages the  time  when  so  many  of  our  present-day  customs  and 

manners  were  created. 

To  enjoy  the  thrill  of  a  tournament,  a  fair,  a  crusade,  a  visit 
to  a  castle,  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  a  knight. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  music,  art,  and  craftsmanship 
of  medieval  times. 

To  enjoy  reading  a  book  of  fact  or  fiction,  a  play,  or  a  poem  in 
which  will  be  found  a  part  of  our  heritage. 

ACTIVITIES : 

Suggested  "lures"  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  creating  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages*, 

Use  bulletin  board  for  book-jacket  display. 

Mount  pictures  of  medieval  life,  castles,  and  art  on  sheets  of 
movinting  paper.  Use  as  wall  decoration. 

Discuss  any  current  films  or  plays  which  may  be  related  to  the 
unit.  Note  costumes,  furnishings,  decorations,  means  of  travel,  cus- 
toms, and  manners. 

Make  a  tovir  of  chxirches  to  see  stained-glass  windovrs.  Visit  other 
buildings  that  suggest  the  type  of  architecture  used  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Discuss  books  related  to  this  period  that  may  be  found  in  the 
library. 

Pupils  may  find  annotations  on  book  list. 

Organize  chess  club,  archery  or  bov;ling  teams.  Have  mock  duels. 

Have  demonstrations  of  wrestlings,  tumbling  and  other  sports  en- 
gaged in  diiring  the  Middle  Ages, 


■*?^ote:  This  is  primarily  a  library  unit,  but  if  material  in  the  library  is 
limited  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  may  be  used.  These  suggestions  and  this  partic- 
ular manner  of  approach  to  the  selection  might  prove  helpful  to  the  teacher. 
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Suggested  "liires"  for  teaching  the  "Lady  of  the  LakeV: 

Become  familiar  with  the  setting  and  historical  backgrovind  of 
the  poem.  Study  Scott's  life  (1)  to  determine  his  connection  with 
the  Highland  clans,  (2)  to  show  his  enthusiasm  for  out-door  life, 
deeds  of  daring,  and  old  Scotch  legends. 

Commit  to  memory  several  passages  from  the  poem  so  that  you  may 
call  into  play  your  creative  and  dramatic  ability  in  order  to  arouse 
the  interest  and  imagination  of  the  class. 

Obtain  or  draw  a  good  map  of  the  section  of  Scotland  where  the 
story  takes  place.  Trace  the  route  of  the  stag  hunt  and  of  the  Fiery 
Cross.  Pencils  of  different  colors  may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  two 
events. 

Make  a  character  chart. 

APPRAISAL  OF  GROVJTH  (Evaluation  of  Student): 

1.  Do. the  pupils  show  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  "lures" 
of  the  Middle  Ages? 

2.  Do  the  pupils  work  cooperatively  in  a  group  slttiation? 

3.  Do  the  pupils  make  use  of  the  library  facilities  such  as  the  card 
catalogue,  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  picture  file.  Readers'  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature,  globes,  recordings,  magazines,  and  film- 
strips? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  improved  in  their  ability  to  make  clear,  concise 
notes? 

5.  Do  pupils  use  easily  the  words  or  terms  that  indicate  an  imderstand- 
ing  and  appreciation  of  customs  and  manners  dviring  the  Middle  Ages? 

6.  Do  pupils  show  improvement  in  "listening  ability"? 

7»  Have  the  pupils  developed  the  ability  to  understand  and  enjoy  a 

narrative  poem  as  it  is  read  aloud? 
8,  Do  the  pupils  have  a  more  wholesome  attitude  toward  courtesy  and 

manners? 

TEST  (INFORI^IATION  FROM  GROUP  PuEPORTS) 
(Do  not  write  on  this  test  paper) 

This  test  is  to  show  how  much  you  have  learned  about  the  "Ivires"  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  copy  the  number  of  the  question, 

1,  Name  the  stages  in  the  training  of  a  boy  for  knighthood.  Discuss 
each  briefly.  Do  you  think  this  training  was  too  intensive?  De- 
fend your  opinion. 

2,  (a)  Name  five  sports  and  pastimes  that  were  enjoyed  during  the 

Middle  Ages, 
(b)  Check  those  that  are  enjoyed  today. 

3,  Name  three  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tell  briefly  how  each 
invention  influences  our  liVes  today. 
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4. 
5. 
6. 


7. 


8. 


Describe  several  customs  or  manners  practiced  during  the  Middle 
Ages  that  should  be  practiced  today. 

Explain  briefly  why  feudalism  was  a  system  that  was  necessary 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

(a)  V.Tiat  was  the  piirpose  of  the  Crusades? 

(b)  Name  the  three  most  important  leaders, 

(c)  Tell  briefly  about  the  Children's  Crusade. 

(d)  List  some  of  the  influences  of  the  Crusades  that  have  come 
into  our  lives. 

VJhat  were  the  two  types  of  guilds?  Tell  something  of  the  pur- 
poses of  each  guild.  Compare  briefly  modern  labor  and  professional 
organizations  with  these  guilds. 

Ifliy  did  people  live  in  castles  during  the  Middle  Ages? 
(Value  of  each  question 5  points) 


Identify  the  follovdng  people  from  the  descriptive  statements.  On  yo\ar 
answer  sheet  number  from  1  to  10.  Beside  each  number  write  the  letter  that 
represents  the  name  of  the  person  corresponding  to  the  description. 

An  Italian  who  traveled  to  China 

Discoverer  of  .America 

A  famous  painter 

Inventor  of  the  printing  press 

Leader  of  the  French  army> burned .  at  the 

stake 

A  famous  gentleman  bandit 

A  famous  knight 

Leader  of  one  of  the  Crusades 

Founder  of  a  new  religion 

Explorer  from  Scandinavian  peninsula 

VOCABULARY  TEST 


a. 

Richard  the  Lion-Hearted 

1. 

b. 

King  Arthur 

2. 

c. 

Leif  Ericson 

3. 

d. 

Columbus 

4. 

e. 

Marco  Polo 

5. 

f. 

Joan  of  Arc 

g. 

Mohammed 

6. 

h. 

Robin  Hood 

7. 

i. 

Leonardo 

8. 

J. 

Johann  Gutenburg 

9. 
10. 

How  is  your  Middle  Ages  vocabxolary? 

On  your  answer  sheet  number  from  1  to  20.  Beside  each  niomber  write 
the  letter  that  represents  the  word  that  corresponds  with  the  statement. 

Land  that  belongs  to  the  lord  or  nobleman 

The  second  stage  in  training  for  knighthood 

A  foretelling  of  the  future 

A  very  large  and  beautiful  church 

A  large  iron  glove 

A  fight  or  struggle 

A  mock  battle  or  fight  on  horseback  performed  for 

exercise  and  sport . 

A  woven,  ormental  hanging  with  figures  on  it 

A  short  narrative  poem  that  may  be  sung 

One  of  the  laborers  on  a  large  estate 


a. 

mauior 

1. 

b. 

serf 

2. 

c. 

falconry 

3. 

d. 

ballad 

4. 

e. 

sorcery 

5. 

f. 

squire 

6. 

g. 

tapestry 

7. 

h. 

feudalism 

i. 

cathedral 

8. 

J. 

dub 

9. 

k. 

gauntlet 

10. 
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1. 

page 

11. 

m. 

accolade 

12. 

n. 

armor 

13. 

o. 

tournament 

U. 

p. 

guild 

q. 

prophecy 

15. 

r. 

combat 

16. 

s. 

apprentice 

t. 

chivalry 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 

A  manner  of  hunting  game  birds 
A  system  of  land  holding  that  was  practiced 
The  first  stage  in  the  training  of  a  knight 
The  ability  to  foretell  the  future  by  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits. 

To  strike  with  a  sword  and  irake  a  knight 
A  society  made  up  of  people  vAio  engage  in  the  same 
type  of  work 

A  person  put  iinder  the  care  of  a  master  to  learn 
a  trade 

A  blow  over  the  neck  or  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  a 
sword 

The  combination  of  the  qualities  expected  in  a  knight 
Any  covering  iirorn  to  protect  the  body  in  battle 
(Value  of  each 2  points) 


BOOKLIST  FOR  LURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Adams,  J\ilia  Davis.  Mountains  Are  Free. 

Feudal  castles  in  the  days  of  William  Tell 

Alden,  Julia  Davis.  Why  the  Chimes  Rang. 
Stories  of  religion  and  knights 

Bacon,  Dolores.  Pictia'es  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Art  and  artists  of  Middle  Ages 

Baity,  Elizabeth.  Man  Is  a  Weaver. 
Cloth  making  in  medieval  Europe 

Boutet  de  Monvel,  Maiirice.  Joan  of  Arc. 
Beautiful  illustrations  of  knights 

Bunyan,  John.  Pilgrim ' s  Progress. 

A  great  pilgrimage — an  allegory 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

Adventures  of  a  beggar  boy  when  he  changed  places  with  Edward  Tudor 

Coblentz,  Catherine.  Falcon  of  Eric  the  Red. 

Story  of  Norsemen  who  settled  in  Greenland  in  the  days  of  falconry 

Coffman,  Ramon  P.  Child's  Story  of  the  Hiiman  Race. 

Customs,  fashions,  and  inventions  with  good  illustrations 


Cormack,  Maribelle.  VJind  of  the  Vikings . 

New  York  girl  discovers  the  remains  of  a  Viking  ship  while  visiting 
Orkney  Islands. 
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Daniel,  Hawthorne.  Gavintlet  of  Dimmore . 

Chivalrous  tale  during  the  Hiandred  Years  War 

Deucher,  Sybil.  Giotto  Tended  the  Sheep. 
Apprenticeship  of  a  great  artist 

Deutsch,  Babette.  Heroes  of  Kalevala . 

Tall  tales  recited  for  generations  before  the  chief  of  clans 

Doyle,  Conan.  tfeite  Company. 

Free-lance  fighting  for  fun  and  booty  in  wars  of  the  Black  Prince 

Duvoisin,  Roger.  They  Put  Out  to  Sea. 

Contributions  to  history  by  early  traders  and  explorers 

Fenner,  Phyllis.  There  V7as  a  Horse. 

Folk  tales  from  many  lands  telling  of  horses  with  magical  powers 

French,  Allen.  The  Lost  Baron. 

A  story  of  England  in  the  year  1200 

French,  Allen.  The  Red  Keep. 

Fast-moving  romance  of  feudal  days 

French,  Allen.   Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong . 

Story  of  gallantry,  which  brings  out  customs  and  superstitions 

French,  Allen.   Story  of  Rolf. 

Story  of  a  courageous  Viking 

Gray,  Elizabeth.  Adam  of  the  Road. 

A  minstrel  boy  of  13th-century  England 

Haaren,  John  H.  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Outstanding  characters 

Hsunson,  Lida  S.  Eric  the  Red. 

Adventures  of  Eric  the  Red  and  his  son,  Leif 

Hartman,  Gertrude.  World  We  Live  In. 

Man's  progress  from  earliest  days,  with  emphasis  on  discovery  and  in- 
vention 

Hartman,  Gertrude.  Medieval  Days  and  Ways . 

Covers  industry,  social  customs,  trade,  travel,  and  religion 

Hewes,  Agnes  D.  Spice  and  the  Devil ' s  Cave. 

The  struggle  for  control  of  the  all-sea  route  to  the  spice  lands 

Hewes,  Agnes  D.  Swords  on  the  Sea. 

A  romance  of  youth  that  saves  Venice  by  wit  and  daring 
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Hewes,  Agnes  D.  Sword  of  Roland  Arnot. 

Adventures  ofTToung  trader  while  trying  to  recover  a  stolen  sword 

Hewes  \gnes  D.  Boy  of  the  Lost  Crusade. 

Boy  joins  thrChildTii^ -rc^usade ,  reaches  the  Holy  Land,  and  finds 

his  father. 

Hewes,  Agnes  D.  Spice  Ho  J 

Spice  trade  and  discoveries  made 

Hibben,  Thomas.  Sons  of  Vulcan. 
Medieval  mines  and  metals 

Hodges,  C.  rt'alker.  Goliunbus  Sails. 
Voyages  and  discoveries 

Holland,  Rupert  S.  King  Arthur. 

Examples  of  knights  and  knighthood 

Hyde,  Mark  P.  Singing  Sword. 

A  squire  in  the  service  of  Charlemagne  distinguishes  himself  in  battle 
and  wins  his  knighthood. 

Ilin,  M.   '.-/hat  Time  _Is  It? 

Methods  of  keeping  time  during  the  Middle  Ages 

Jewett,  Eleanore,  God' s  Troubadour. 

Biography  of  the  simple  life  of  Francis  of  Assisi — his  love  for  all 
created  things 

Jewett,  Eleainore,  The  Hidden  Treasure  of  Glaston. 

An  absorbing  story  of  medieval  England  leading  to  a  thrilling  discovery 

Jewett,  Eleanore.  Told  on  the  King ' s  Highway. 

A  minstrel  travels  on  the  King's  highway  to  collect  stories  about  knights 
and  ladies. 

Kelly,  Eric.  Trumpeter  of  Krakow. 

Mystery  and  adventure  in  an  old-world  atmosphere 

Kelly,  Eric.  From  Star  to  Star. 

Tumultuous  university  life  at  Krakow  where  Copernicus  is  a  student 

Kent,  Louise.  He  Went  with  Christopher  Columbus . 
Thrilling  adventure  with  Columbus 

Kent,  Louise.  He  Went  with  Magellan. 

Voyages  during  hardships  and  mutiny 

Kent,  Louise.  He  Went  with  Marco  Polo. 

Story  of  a  young  gondolier  who  accompanied  Marco  Polo 

Knox,  Esther.  Swift  Flies  the  Falcon. 

The  dangerous  and  difficult  joiirney  of  the  First  Crusade 
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Kijrainer,  Frederick.  Leif  Ericson,  the  Lucky. 
Historical  tale  of  Viking  conquests 

Lamb,  Harold.  The  Crusades. 

Ordeals,  adventures,  songs,  superstitions,  and  cruelty  during  Crusade 
movement 

Lamprey,  Louise.  Masters  of  the  Guild. 

Stories  of  days  when  castles  were  strongholds,  knights  went  adventuring, 
and  dames  and  damoiselles  went  forth  to  sport  with  falcons 

Lamprey,  Loiiise.  Story  of  Cookery. 
During  Middle  Ages,  pp.  70-90 

Lang,  Andrew.  Tales  of  Romance. 

Tells  of  Robin  Hood  and  other  knights 

Lang,  Andrew.  Tales  of  the  Round  Table, 
Interesting  stories  of  knighthood 

Lanier,  Sidney,  Boy's  King  Arthur. 

A  story  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 

Lansing,  Marion.  Magic  Gold, 

Apprenticeship  during  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon 

Leighton,  Robert.  Olaf  the  Glorious, 

Historical  tale  of  the  King  of  Norway 

Lownsbery,  Eloise.  Lighting  the  Torch. 

The  story  of  a  French  boy  who  faced  the  social  unrest  of  his  day 

Lownbery,  Eloise.  The  Boy  Knight  of  55  Reims. 

The  apprenticeship,  escapades,  and  ambitions  of  Jean  d'  Orbais 

Lucas,  Mary.  S.  Vast  Horizons. 
During  the  lOth  century 

McMurtrie,  Douglas  C,  Wings  for  Words. 

Story  of  Johann  Gutenberg  and  his  invention  of  printing 

Marshall,  Rosamond.  None  But  the  Brave . 

Sea  Baggers,  a  secret  band  of  Dutchmen,  fighting  against  Spain 

Nolan,  Jeannette.  Yoimg  Douglas. 

Life  in  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages 

Paine,  Albert  B.  Girl  in  the  I'feite  Armor. 
Story  of  Joan  of  Arc 

Pease,  Howard.  The  Gypsy  Caravan . 

Amazing  adventures  with  Robin  Hood,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  and  Roland 
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Porter,  Jane.  Scottish  Chiefs. 

Romantic  tale  of  William  VJallace  and  Robert  Bruce  and  the  war  for 
Scottish  independence 

Potter,  Edna.  Christopher  Columbus, 
Adventures  of  a  great  discoverer 

Pyle,  Howard.  Men  of  Iron. 

Life  in  great  castles  and  training  of  yoting  nobles 

Pyle,  Howard.  Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand. 

A  boy  who  by  gentleness  and  love  came  to  stand  above  other  men 

Pyle,  Howard.  The  Wonder  Clock. 

An  amazing  clock  in  the  garret  of  Father  Time  in  Wonderland 

Raynor,  Edwin.  Famous  Cathedrals  amd  Their  Stories. 
Historical  material 

Resnick,  William  S.  Dragon  Ship. 

Adventures  during  an  early  Norse  settlement 

Rogers,  Frances.  5000  Years  of  Glass. 
History  of  glass 

Sandys,  E.  V.  Beowulf. 

A  mighty  Norse  hero  struggles  to  free  a  ravaged  land, 

Scott,  Walter.  Ivanhoe. 

Twelfth- century  England,  Saxons  against  Normans 

Scott,  Walter,  Quentin  Pur ward. 

Adventures  of  a  yo\mg  Scotch  guardsman  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI 

Scott,  V/alter,  Talisman. 

Third  Crusade,  Richard  Couer-de-Lion  and  Saladin 

Sherwood,  Merriam.  Song  of  Roland, 
Story  of  French  peasants 

Stein,  Evaleen.  Gabrield  and  the  Hovu?  Book. 
Story  of  French  peasants 

Sterne,  Emma  G,  Far  Tovm  Road. 

Includes  a  play  of  Joan  of  Arc 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  ^\fhen  Knights  Were  Bold. 

Life  in  castles  and  manors,  monasteries  and  towns 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  ^  The  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great . 
Tells  of  Alfred's  land 
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Van  Arsdale,  May  B.  Manners  Now  and  Then. 

How  modern  manners  evolved  from  manners  of  earlier  times 

Van  Dyke,  Henry,  First  Christman. 

Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Germany 

Whitney,  Elinor.  Tod  of  the  Fens. 

Story  of  England  during  the  time  of  the  guilds 

Williams,  Jay.  Sword  and  the  Scythe. 
14th-century  boy  and  his  curiosity 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.  Dove  in  the  Sa/^le ' s  Nest, 
Robber  barons  in  15th-century  Germany 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.  Prince  and  the  Page. 
Tale  of  the  last  Crusade 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.  The  Lances  of  Lynwood . 

A  tale  of  chivalry  in  the  days  of  Edward  III 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.  Two  Penniless  Princesses. 
Court  life  in  Scotland  and  France 


RELATED  MATERIALS  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

LIFE  MAGAZIl\iE 

"Procession  to  Bethlehem,"  December  24,  1945. 

"English  Country  Houses,"  October  29,  1945. 

"Life  of  Christ,  Painting  by  Fra  Angelico,"  December  23,  1946 

"Renaissance  Man,"  March  3,  1947.  * 

"Ancient  and  Modern  Maya,"  June  30,  1947. 

"The  Miiddle  Ages,"  April  7,  I947. 

"Pageantry,  Travel,  City  Lif  e~ 

The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,"  August  4,  1947. 

NATIONAL  GEOGR;^KIC  MAGAZINE 

Castles 

"Country— House  Life  in  Sweden,"  July,  1934,  pp.  33-40. 
"Hunting  Castles  in  Italy,"  September,  1935,  pp.  329-336 
"Warwick  Castle,"  December,  I936,  pp.  85-92. 

Cathedrals  and  Churches 

"Cathedrals  of  England,"  December,  1939,  pp.  741-762. 

Crusaders 

"Souvenirs  of  Knighthood  in  Rhodes,"  December,  I933,  pp.  465-472. 
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England 

"Between  the  Heather  and  the  North  Sea,"  Febriiary,  1933,  pp.  197-232. 
"Cradles  of  English  History,"  March,  1931,  pp.  268-277. 
"Visits  to  the  Old  Inns  of  England,"  March,  1931,  pp.  261-285. 

France 

"Beauty,  History,  and  Romance  Enrich  the  Chateau  Country, "  October,  1930, 
pp.  466-475. 

"Land  of  William  the  Conqueror,"  January,  1932,  pp.  89-99. 
"Mont  St.  Michel,  a  Medieval  Masterpiece,"  May,  1936,  pp.  633-648. 
"Normandy—Choice  of  the  Viking,"  May,  1936,  pp.  623-665. 
"Medieval  Glory  Haunts  of  the  Eastern  Adriatic,"  Janixary,  1938,  pp.  64-81. 
"Medieval  Pageantry  in  Modern  Nordlingen,"  December,  1928,  pp.  706-715. 

Scotland 

"Clans  in  Kilt  and  Plaidie  Gather  at  Braemar,"  August,  1935,  pp.  153-160. 
"Edinburgh,  Athens  of  the  North,"  August,  1932,  pp.  219-246. 
"Low  Road,  High  Road,  Around  Dundee,"  April,  1936,  pp.  547-576. 

COMPTON'S  PICTURE  LIBRARY:  F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

"Middle  Ages  I — Feudal  Society," 

"Middle  Ages  II,"  and 

"Dawn  of  the  Modern  Period." 

PICTURE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY:  Informative  Classroom  Picture  Publishers,  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan. 
"Knighthood," 
"Life  in  Medieval  Times," 
"Age  of  Vayage  and  Discovery. " 

WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA:  Activity  Units:  S-265,  "Middle  Ages,  Life  in  the" 

Recordings:  "Ave  Maria" j  "Hail  to  the  Chieftain." 

FiLnstrip:   "The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  (SVE) 

Films:   "How  Do  You  Do?";   "Life  in  a  Medieval  City";  "Life  in  a  Feudal 

Castle"  (Hillsborough  Film  Library) . 
Slides:   "Famous  Architecture  and  Paintings  of  the  Middle  Ages."  (SVE) 
Globe — 16  inch. 
tiaps  of  the  Crusades. 
Vertical  Picture  File . 
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